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Si yo no Fuera Cubano, me qustaria serlo! 


soprano-sax player & flautist 
Bunnett pays homage here to the 
wealth of traditional Cuban music by 
refully adding a contemporary jazzy 
approach to ancient compositions and 
rhythms. 

Featured on the album are singer 
Mercedites Valdes, piano giant Gonzalo 
Rubalcaba and one of Cuba's most 
renowned percussion ensembles, the 
‘Grupo Yoruba Andabo'. 


The 1930s saw Bauza establish himself as 
both an instrumentalist and arranger, most 
notably as musical director of Chick Webb’s 
band, and then in Cab Calloway’s ecstatic 
trumpet section alongside Dizzie Gillespie. 
But it was when he formed the Afro-Cubans 
in 1941, with Machito, that he found the 
vehicle to realise his own musical ideas. 
Bauza severed his association with Machito 
in 1976 when he created his own Afro Cuban 
Jazz Orchestra, which featured such 
acclaimed musicians as Victor Paz and 
Carlos 'Patato' Valdez. 
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Shaft club for the unrepentantly 


■Jazz Cafe dates In North London 
this month include two tributes, to 
Billie Holiday (3) and Charlie Parker 
(18), as well as Steve Williamson's 
That Fuss Was Us (18), 
unreconstituted dance funk with the 
New Jersey Kings (20), as yet 
unsung but well-voiced Vivienne 
McKone (23), Jason Rebello's 
Electric Band (25) and Byron 
Wallen's Sound Advice (27). Box 
Office 071 916 6000. Jason also 
appears on a double bill with Orphy 
Robinson late night at Watermans 
on 22 October. Details 081 847 
5651. 



■Two of the major names in jazz 
make it, via promoters Serious 
Speakout, to London this month: 
Betty Carter is at the Royal 
Festival Hall (30) with the musically 
substantial support of Geri Allen, 
Jack de Johnette and Dave Holland 
(tickets £7.50-£17.50, details 
071 928 8800), while the 
saxtrodinaire legendantic (Titan' 
and "colossus* just seem overused) 
Sonny Rollins appears at the 
Theatre Royal (17) with a quintet of 
support including the lyrical Jerome 
Harris on bass. (Tickets £10 — 

£15, box office 071494 5063). 

■From those sneakily subversive 
people over at the Wiiija label HQ 
(home to the UK Riot Gtrrl 

Plug package tour. Seven dates 
throughout October (and into 
November) featuring a variety of 
Wiiija-related groups, including 


Asian indie favourites Cornershop, 
plus Th'Faith Healers, Blood 
Sausage, Mambo Taxi and others, in 
various permutations. Dates are 
Kingston (2), Coventry (6), Brighton 
(9), Derby (14), Portsmouth (29), 
Plymouth (30) and Corby (5 
November). Further details 071 
221 3066. 

■Possible contender for show of 
the month, the Talvln Singh Super 
Band, featuring On-U 
SoundJTackhead mainstays Adrian 
Sherwood and Skip McDonald 
alongside Talvin's genre-busting 
Asian percussion, play Liverpool’s 
Bluecoat Art Centre on 1 October. 

amalgam. Tickets £5.50/£4, details 
051 708 8877. 

■Edinburgh promoters Assembly 
Direct begin their Autumn touring 
programme with the Jan Garbarek 
Quartet at London's Royal Festival 
Hall on 28 October (tickets £17.50 
- £6, box office 071 928 8800). 
The quartet features the usual 
suspects of haunted, epic ECM 
Euro-jazz (Garbarek, Eberhard 
Weber, Rainer Bruninghaus) and 
their tour continues into November 
with dates in Manchester (1) and 
Coventry (3). Future Assembly 
Direct tours to watch out for (also in 
November) include Ornette 
Coleman's Acoustic Quartet, Trilok 
Gurtu, and Andy Sheppard's Big 
Co-Motion. Details on these on 031 
557 4446, or see next month's 


■G oodbye Peter Lorre is the tide of 
a *one woman* show compiled by 
singer Kate Westbrook that 
premieres at The Corn Hall, Diss, 
Suffolk this month. Utilising her 
experiences of singing jazz, opera, 
cabaret and contemporary classical 
(often in the groups she co-leads 
with her husband, composer Mike 
Westbrook), the piece examines the 
contemporary clash between 
European notions of culture and 
those propagated by Hollywood, as 
highlighted by the career of actor 
Peter Lorre, who was also friend 
and collaborator with Bertolt 
Brecht It includes music by Brecht 


Ambient dub poppers Seefeel, 


Herman Hupfield, as well as original 


aneda's 

idea 

It would be daft to claim a musician like Bootsy Collins found 
P-Funk in any way limiting. His boss and co-conspirator 
George Clinton has proved that popular music, as a frame for 
ideas, interventions, rich image play and hard creative 
challenge is unparallelled. Throughout the 70s and early 80s, 
P-Funk reflected, embodied and attacked the facts of black 
American life in ways that more considered, respectable, 
"serious* musics manifestly evaded. 

But we should not ignore the fact — as detailed in the 
interview on page 26 — that Bootsy found a certain health- 
renewing freedom when he began working for Axiom records 
in the late 80s, even though these projects, significant and 
valuable though they may turn out to be, are unlikely to be as 
popular or as epochal as anything Parliament pulled off. A 
change of scenery, a shift down in gear, new perspective, new 
faces — these are always a help, and part of the story. 

Working on the fringes can be dispiriting. Working in a 
popular medium is, for all its rewards, creatively exhausting. 
The frustrations of business-think (Clinton spent most of the 
80s wrangling over contracts) provide a lot of the heartache. 
All popular media being collective, the vagaries of 
interpersonal relationships don’t help. 

But the major difference is that popular culture is not a 
monologue (unlike, for example, poetry) but a dialogue. 
Artists speak, audiences listen, respond, and demand — and 
it's in the way the artist(s) rise to these demands that the thrill 
resides: the potential for anything, including betrayal. Out of 
stubborn public misunderstanding and misplaced devotion, 
can something be fashioned above and beyond the original? 
Or will what follows be a sad retreat? Let's face it, most who 
achieve any kind of success at all in music achieve it for a 
maximum of three minutes: the time it takes for their one 
contriDuuon to be absorbed by the mass psyche, to raise the 
expectations it raises. Others may then follow where it 
seemed to lead — but the innovator is indeed creatively 
exhausted. The resulting transformations over the decades of 
styles and techniques, experimental and mainstream, are well 
captured in this month's Film Soundtrack supplement. 

As Arts Labs for the mainstream, the fringes play an 
essential role. And they provide a space for intellectual 
conscience to toughen up, for vision to unfold before it 
engages with the wider world, without which even a master 
like Clinton wouldn't have lasted. But it’s better to think of 
them as a rest cure from mass culture, which throws up so 
much that audiences aren’t yet interested in responding to. 
The fact is, the two worlds belong together. MARK SINKER 












material from Kate. Piano 
accompaniment is provided by 
John Alley and significant other 
Mike. It all happens on 29 October 
at 7.30 pm, tickets are £12.50 - 
£5.50, and the box office is on 
0394 388029. (As an 


world's top improvisors. This year's 
five day event features a 
programme split between solo 
saxophonists and vocalists, and 
small group sessions. Participants 
include Evan Parker, Phil Minton, 
Phil Wachsmann, Butch Morris, 



■Moving abroad a minute, three 
Continental festivals feature prime 
jazz and new music line-ups: The 
Berlin Total Music Meeting is 
Europe’s premier showcase for the 


Berlin's Podewil venue between 27 
— 31 October. Full details from 
promoters FMP on 01 030394 
17 56. The Akbank International 
Jazz Festival in Turkey (4 — 16) 
includes Americans like Abbey 
Lincoln, Steve Coleman and Five 
Elements, Don Pullen's Afro- 
Brazilian Connection and Archie 
Shepp, Britons Evan Parker and 


Barry Guy and Turk Aydin Esen 

ticketing and travel call 90 1 252 
51 67. The Jazzfestival Zurich 

(25 October — 6 November) has 
American Jazz Piano solos from 
Tommy Flanagan (27), Paul Bley (1 
November) and others, Franz 
Koglmann Quartet and Louis 
Sdavis, Daniel Humair with Joachim 
Kuhn and John Scofield (30) and 
both Betty Carter and Cassandra 
Wilson in November. Telephone 
either 01 2163681 or21631 


■Folk that moves away from the 
roots into jazz, gospel, protest and 

Tabor as she tours all over the 
shop this month with Huw Warren 

For details ring Cooking Vinyl on 
081 960 6000 (and also check 



vocalist mixing a background in jazz 



tefern tuscany 


A return to Tuscany for Giancarlo Rizzardi's Barga 
Jazz Festival 93. Of course, a few things have hap¬ 
pened in Italy since last year — the collapse of the 
post-war political order, likened to the fall of com¬ 
munism in Eastern Europe, the continuing "Tan- 
gente" (bribe) scandals and terrorist bombings. If 
the weather started out hotter, the jazz was a little 
cooler. Again I have to put on the judging hat for the 
first evening — the small group competition. The 
standard seems higher than in 92. No "tangente", 
it's all honest votes for the saxophone quartet "Ti- 
Sha-Man-Nah". A special commendation too for 
the young, lyrical pianist, Riccardo Arrighini. Influ¬ 
enced by the three P's (Pieranunzi, Petrucciani and 
Puccini, who came from nearby Lucca), Arrighini’s 
strong melodic compositions include the Latin 
"Nostalgie". 

If Arrighini, like Pieranunzi, logically but passion¬ 
ately brings a European sensibility to jazz pianism, 
the second night is a contrast in Italian approaches 
to American music If Six Was Nine play the music of 
Jimi Hendrix for jazz ensemble—their new album 
of that title is on Splasc(h). A guitarless homage (vo¬ 


cals, two brass including tuba, two saxes, and 

unsatisfying. From the brash to the cool—the won¬ 
derful Milesian trumpet of Paolo Fresu, in tandem 
with bassist Furio di Castri and judicious electronics. 
The resemblance to Miles is uncanny, tonally if not 
melodically. With rapt concentration, the pair trans¬ 
form standards, as on their recent Evening Song on 
Owl. 

The audience concentrates too. There's a differ¬ 
ent attitude to culture here — respect Florence, 
down the road, was of course a cradle of Western 
civilisation. Jazz is regarded more as an art-form, 
for good or ill. A European sensibility suggests 
■ ■ ■ :l I Hi, ■ . r: I- : i ■ i I, J 
dent the next night in the delightful Trio Tommaso- 
Trovesi-Coscia — bass, reeds, accordion, a tradi¬ 
tional dance music line up. 

The versatile Bruno Tommaso is bassist compos¬ 
er, teacher, musical director. "There is naturally the 
influence of my history, and the influence of opera," 
he says (and the dominant figure of his bass playing 
is Mingus). "The Italian tradition is to think melodi¬ 


cally, it is very rhythmical, but it is not forceful’. His 
many projects have included records of Puccini ar¬ 
rangements, and variations on Jerome Kern’s 
■Yesterdays". 

If the trio's 14th Century plainchant is one of the 
oldest subjects for jazz improvisation, it was back to 
post-Coltrane modernity with the Maurizio Gi- 
ammarco Quartet. Even here though, the setting 
for the leader's sand-blasted tenor tone (heard in 
an American context on his excellent Homithology 
for Prestige) is lyrically Italian. Giammarco is, with 
Pietro Tonolo who featured in a last night tenor-pi¬ 
ano duo, the leading Italian saxophonist. Finally, the 
competition for big-band arrangements, by stu¬ 
dents on the Siena jazz programme, performed by 
young Italian players under maestro Bruno Tom- 

"Consequence" by Paulo Sorge. 

As the old newspaper headline had it "Fog Over 
Channel, Continent Cut Off. Hardly any of the ma¬ 
jor Italian jazz musicians have toured Britain. Festi- 

splendid isolation. ANDY HAMILTON 










ice 071 928 86 


exiled in the Nazi-created,. 

South Bank and featured over the 

documentarv and filmed concert. In 
the following week Radio Three also 
features music and documentary 
linked to the festival. 

■Radio Three continues its season 
of new music programmes on 
enings, including the 


is to each other in 

born musical (14). There’s a glass of 
wine beforehand and discussions 
following. Book early. Details from 
Colin Wight on 071 323 7760 
(Tickets £3.50/2.50) 


■A couple of requests for musical 
submissions. New generation, off- 
the-wall improvisors B-Shops For 
The Poor are in the process of 
forming a big band which will use 


PO Box 796, London SE20 7UD. 
Across the water, Triskel Arts 
Centre, Tobin Street Cork, Ireland is 
looking for cassette submissions 
only for a Post Sound Art 
exhibitio 
all works will be played, entrants 
receiving a catalogue. Send them to 
Danny McCarthy at the Centre 


reflects nothing abc 
quality). The quartet play improvised 
and composed music (broadly; 

Japanese compositions, joint address, 

improvisations) and the programme 
goes out at 11 pm on 23 October. Competition winners 

Congratulations to the winners of 
our August competitions. Gavin 
Bryars CDs go to SD Thomas, 
Brighton; Mary Pasinios, London; 
Mike Lofthouse, Wetherby; CR 
Smith, Hants; Jim Martyn, W Sussex; 
John McMillan, Leeds; Ant Clark, 
London; Peter Davis, Derbyshire; 
David Preece, Northampton; Robert 
Loydell, Devon. Lipstick Traces CDs 
go to Stephen Jarvis, E Sussex; Alex 
Brandon, Norwich; Richard 
Ashbridge, Epping; John Gallway, 
Galway; Ian Wlckens, Poole; Bruce 
ael Nyman-scored, Jane Bennett, High Wycombe; James 
Campion-directed, long-anticipated, Allen, Basingstoke; Simon 
award-winning movie The Piano Woodage, Pinner; David Houssart, 
opens across the UK at the end of Bishop's Stortford; Charles Leonard, 
the month (see this month's special South Africa; Matt Franklin, 
supplemenl where It gets a place in Chesterfield; Nick Zak, London. Blue 
our top 50 soundtracks). Check, as Note CDs (four of 'em), T-shirts and 
they say, local press for details. badges go to Mark Pithie, 

Aberdeen; Roberto Colombi, Tyne & 

■The National Sound Archive in Wear; Bill Coumbe, Oxford; Dave 
central London is holding three talks Mitchell, Telford; Andy Wilson, 
this month on the nature of music Brighton. Blue Note T-shirts and 


(12), Paul Newham talks on music 
the origins of the voice and 
therapies (14) and Christopher 
Small examines players' 



Bournemouth; Robert Dams, W 
Sussex; J Wales, London; Peter 
Brown, Humberside. Your prizes wil 
be on their way to you ASAP. But 


letter from 

Singapore 

Stepping out of the antiseptic cool of a Singapore subway 
station into the warm, moist aftermath of a tropical evening 
downpour, a merging swarm of teens In tropicalised grunge 
uniforms marked the way to a rare Singapore screening of 
Sonic Youth's The Year Punk Broke, deep within a mini-mall 
theatrette that could’ve doubled as a morgue freezer. 

Thurston Moore can always retire here as a standup comic 
if the laughs he was getting in the packed hall were anything 
to go by. Deadpanning his way through Youth's 91 European 
tour, Thurston's narration of this shaky road movie had the 
Malay headbanging homeboys sprawling in the aisles. Enough 
laughs anyway for a few to declare later that it made their trip 
across the border — across the causeway from Malaysia — 
worth the hassle from deancut border officials. 

Earlier that day, they had killed time at the nearby "Seattle" 
bunker, also known as Plaza Singapura, one of the many 
mega malls along Orchard Road's tourist precinct. The sight 
of youths trading 'zines and tapes, or just hanging out in the 
ubiquitous shopping malls of Singapore acknowledges the 
changing shapes of a neo-capitalist society's public spaces; as 
well as offering a means of seeking chill-out relief from the 
heat outside. 

Escaping north some days later to Kuala Lumpur (KL), the 
once-provincial capital of Malaysia, was an obvious idea. I 
meet Krash Kozz, one of the many rap groups now dogging 
the faddish Malaysian pop charts. Their clothes were dope, 
and they were down with the homeboys at Campbell 
Complex — one of the city's relics of the 70s mall boom — 
but they were nowhere as far as the booming sound systems 
of the nearby CD and tape shops were concerned. Here the 
booming ragga of Shabba, Buju and Supercat rules, spilling 
over to neighbouring shops blasting out local MCs like VIP 
and 4U2C, their Malay patois offering sharp rejoinders to 
Shabba's "Ting-A-Ling". Later I’m sipping scented Indian tea 
at KL's Central Market, where snake oil salesmen in the 
twilight outside use local guitar heroes as foils to sell their 
elixirs of life and instant libido. Across the table, Aedes 'zine 
editor Joe Kidd bitches about securing venues for hardcore 
bands like Infectious Maggots and Modar. Later still at Base, 
part of KL's burgeoning club scene, the ubiquitous Shabba is 
on again, this time cut up alongside the likes of Public Enemy, 
Bally Sagoo and even Bim Sherman. 

The Malaysian government's phobia about long hair rockers 
feels miles away. For a government obsessed with high-tech 
futures, installing logic boards to this combustible multi-culti 
mix of peoples, identities and faiths, promises financial 
success. But like Campbell Complex, the public spaces are 
still up for grabs. KEAN WONG 
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happened without him — plenty 
would not 

C lsforcecil 

Cecil Taylor's molten fury at 
the piano face belies the daunting 
cerebral achievement of this 
musician, who’s revered, vilified, 
rarely understood, and never 
assimilated. Anthony Braxton has 
said it'll take 100 years for the rest 
of us to catch up. These days, as if 
we haven’t got enough Cecil- 
homework to do, he adds poetry 
and dancing to his performances. 
And if you think One More Salty 
Swift And Not Goodbye is the best 
title for a record ever, what about 
Fly! Fly! Fly! Fly! Fly!? 


Stollman could put out something 
by Albert Ayler ( Spiritual Unity, as it 
happened), whose howling blast of 
saxophone tone he just couldn’t 

not only to many in this A-Z, but 
also to such lost rock ‘'greats” as 
The Holy Modal Rounders, Pearls 
Before Swine, Cromagnon, The 
Fugs and The Godz. Which is 
certainly why punk-guru Lester 
Bangs found no problem making a 
connection between Iggy and Ayler. 
Which in turn helps explain why 
Sonic Youth-er Thurston Moore 
has started a label, Ecstatic Peace, 
dedicated to all that Stollman stood 
for (including one-sided LPs and 


** Keep hope alive! It's 
heartening to know that a few 
players are keeping the faith. 
Tenorist Charles Gayle is one such 
-playing with the likes of alto- 
player John Tchicai and bassist 
Sirone, both stout hearts from the 
first wave of Free, Gayle has been 
making a reputation for himself as 
an Ayler for our times. (But see 
also David S.Ware...) 


^ Even after all this time, only 
Ornette really knows what the 

like James "Blood” Ulmer, 


involved could afford a synthesiser. 
But that’s another story. 


k 


isfortoshinorikondo 

How far has Free travelled? 


Far enough for now, and Japanese 
trumpeter Kondo is proof of that In 
fact, given the range of folks he’s 
worked with (from Peter 
Brotzmann to David Toop, from 
Herbie Hancock to Henry Kaiser), 


he may be one of the prime means 
of its transmission. 


^ Once upon a time sax- 
maestro David Murray played in a 
group with neo-con critic Stanley 



Crouch and Diamanda Galas (on 
piano!). But put such legends from 
your mind (if you can). It is the mid- 
70s. Free is, if not dead, in deep 
trouble (as is mainstream jazz). 

New York, which promised 
renewal. Because clubs would not 

began playing in private houses, 
apartments and — you guessed it 

names like Studio Rivbea, Studio 
Infinity, Ladies’Fort, Ali's Alley 
(which belonged to Rashied AM) 
and Artist's House (which 



' Though it's probably no longer 


the noisiest improvised record ever 
made, as people used to claim, 
Peter Brotzmann’s 1968 debut 
Machine Gun, which also kicked off 
the FMP label, certainly acted as 
starting gun for a generation of 
European Free players. FMP would 
also be home to the Globe Unity 
Orchestra, which may well have 
been the largest improvising outfit 
ever called together. Latterly 
Brotzmann teamed up with Bill 
Laswell, Shannon Jackson and 
Sonny Sharrock in Last Exit a 
veritable behemoth of electrified 
Free Metal: they didn't shift units, 
but they sure opened the ears of 
the God generation. 


^ New York to the core, John 
Zorn's ’rock" group - bass Fred 
Frith, guitar Bill Frisell, keyboard 
Wayne Horvitz, drums Joey Baron 
— really joins the dots between 
Improv and the cartoon 

length in seconds rather than 
minutes, sleevepics revel in silly 

Intelligent musicians play havoc 
with their own and everyone else's 


Q is for “outer space inc.” 

Speaking of expectations, 
who'd have thought Sun Ra would 
leave so soon? The Chicago 
visionary with the cosmic headgear 


bears at least as much 
responsibility for all the wild music 
that came after him as college boy 
Tristano: the Arkestra, in the 50s, 

worlds, Sun Ra mapped the mystic 
vibrations in this one. 

n s for punkjazz 

“ "Poor and white versus posh 
and black are images, not social 
truths... Punkjazz not only has a 
history that takes in the 
Situationists and BYG, Ornette and 
James Chance: it also has 
protagonists in the UK. When the 
free improvising trio 
Hession/Wilkison/Fell played this 
year [re 1991] at Huddersfield's 
Off/Shoots they left the audience in 
a state of shock.. Whiteheat 
improvisation, full throttle free jazz 
out of Archie Sheppl 969, but 

evil heat" — Ben Watson, The 
Wire 93. 

q s or Tomorrow Is The 

Ornette Coleman's appearance in 
the late 50s, complete with white 
plastic alto saxophone, threw the 
jazz world into turmoil. What's 
more, he's been at it ever since. He 
introduced his son Denardo, aged 
ten, to professional sessions, on 
drums. He took up violin and 
trumpet with no prior training. He 
switched from the classic acoustic 
sound to Prime Time, the electric- 
blues double quartet (which birthed 
New York's punkified No Wave 
scene). And he buttressed the 
whole with a music theory more 
recondite, even, than George 
Russell's The Lydian Chromatic 
Concept Of Tonal Organisation. 
Some critics have argued that 
Coleman is, with John Cage, the 
most important American 
musician-theorist of this century. 
Others point out that, when 
promotional posters went up round 

punters turned up in thousands 
expecting not to pay, Coleman was 

were, though not for quite the 



Trumpeter Leo Smith isone of the 
few Rastas in jazz; he also played 
squeaky balloon on the Braxton LP 
mentioned earlier; and he lives in 
Iceland. So tired did he become of 
critics misepresenting his music in 
the 70s that he refused to let them 
be reviewed. Whatever the benefits 
of this move, the drawback has 


been that he is less well known han 
almost all his Chicago 
contemporaries. Even trombonist 
George Lewis, who used to chug 
along about equal in the little- 
known state, has drawn ahead 
recently, by teaching his computer 


(and sales are important in pop). In 
1968, Karlheinz Stockhausen 
flirted with it —withdrew to 
meditate for a month, came back 
with a series of notions for his 
group (play a music of atoms; play 


a music of galaxies; this kind of 
thing). Its worth noting that for all 
the freedoms he allowed, the 
instrument he's always credited 

actually the volume knob. To 


* is for tri-axium writings 

11 Typical supermarket check¬ 
out type title for the theoretical 
writings of saxophonist-philosopher 
Anthony Braxton, who names his 
compositions with excellent little 

them for simulcast orchestral 
transmissions from neighbouring 
stars. All of this aside, Braxton has 
in the last decade or so moved out 
dear as one of the great names of 
our age, and surely the only one 

cocktail coolster Paul Desmond as 
he is by Stockhausen. 

^ The Art Ensemble Of Chicago 
— Joseph Jarman, Lester Bowie, 
Roscoe Mitchell, Famadou Don 
Moye and Malachi Favors 
Maghostus — arrived on the Free 


scene as it was slipping into first 
decline in the late 60s, and 
promptly decamped with their 
painted faces to Paris. From there 
(and latterly from everywhere), 
they performed a music that 
Involved as many instruments as it 
did styles. Great Black Music, 
Ancient To The Future: sometimes 
it’s blzarrely powerful ancestral 
invocation and sometimes it’s 
overlong vaudeville nonsense. 

\J is for voice of god collective 

Voxpopull, vox Blly. 
Greenwich-dwelling no longer, Mr 

No Wave. 

reason, Ware would signify because 
he has revived those three key 
instruments in Rahsaan Roland 
Kirk's repertoire, the strltch, the 
saxello and the manzello. He plays 
flute and tenor as well, as often as 
not in the company of the 

Free's future starts here. 



For anyone less hip to political 
arguments than technical 


shibboleths, Shepp remains wide 
open: he plays like he "can't - play. 
Punkers know at this point to say 


w is for yesterday's blues 

’ Who are these ofays, these 
keepers of yesterdays blues? 
AB.Spellman was outraged at 
white critics putting down the New 
Thing as "anti-jazz". Today the 

white. Have times really changed? 



Baraka, "that we had the right seal 

by God coming out of Heaven. 
Years ago they called it New 
Jerusalem. It was a solid foundation 
built by God himself. It is not like 
the foundation we have now where 
men seek to kill each other's spirit." 







released 20.09.93 on CD/2xLP. 

all formats include synchronised storybook- 

‘soundtracks without films’ - ‘fables without morals’ 



an infonet electroclassical recording 



a n antipodean-inflected voice comes crackling down the transat¬ 
lantic phone link. ‘We're drawn to traditional musics from around the 
world,’ says Brendan Perry. ‘We know that these are active musics 
that are integral to people's sense of spirituality. They act as a medium to 
the metaphysical world and to their real worlds. It's a dynamic living musical 
tradition that we crave for and I think Western society needs much more 
thanshowbands." 

Perry is talking about the free-ranging cultural impulses and curiosities 
that lie behind the music of Dead Can Dance, the duo he co-leads with 
singer Lisa Gerrard. They have just released their sixth album, Into The 
Labyrinth, and it is the duo’s most experimental and accessible to date. The 


Muezzin prayer chants to North Indian classical elements). "English people 
are so damned critical and so bloody cynical about these things, that it goes 
no further than the cover of the book They're missing the whole point 
People in Europe are much more open-minded.’ 

Perry and Gerrard both have Anglo-Irish roots (Perry was brought up in 
London but emigrated to New Zealand aged 15). They met in Melbourne, 
based themselves in the UK in 1982, where they soon signed to 4AD, but 
left again towards the end of the decade. "We felt cut off emotionally and 
spiritually from ourselves so we decided to go somewhere where we could 
find an inner peace and ambience that was conducive to creating focussed 
music,* Perry explains. He now lives in a converted church in Eire which is 


sung, as Gerrard describes it in a ‘language that 
grows by itself. The stained-glass purity and 
sepulchral gloom of such previous albums as 
Aion and The Serpents Egg — heavily influ¬ 
enced by mediaeval, baroque and renaissance 
music — seem (literally) an age away, as do the 
group's early 80s rock roots. 

Perry doesn't really see it as a disadvantage 
that some may still cling to the idea of Dead Can 
Dance as one of the groups that made up the 
early 80s 4AD stable (the quintessential indie 
label closely associated with the ethereal sound 
of groups like The Cocteau Twins and This Mortal 
Coil) — though he’s keen to disassociate them 
from that stereotype. They’re still on the label 
and are pitched into the rock marketplace. Is it a 
help or a hindrance to be rock-by-default? 

‘Quite frankly we have little choice in the mat¬ 
ter because we come from a rock-rooted tradi¬ 
tion. I think there's been an attempt to promote 
our music in other fields: classical, world music, 
folkand whatever. But I think it would just end up 
confusing people who look for our music. At the 
end of the day it’s about convenience, what bin 

With hindsight, the abandonment of their rock 
roots was inevitable. Perry and Gerrard were al¬ 
ready showing signs of being disillusioned with 
the traditional tools of rock (guitars and drums) 
with their 1984 debut a fact soon made explicit 
when the two started studying classical theory 


‘We didn't want to become locked into a role 
play of trying to achieve things on guitar when 
been strings playing that part. And breaking down the standard arumkit 
and evolving it in a more 'woridly' sense — classical percussion right 
through to other percussion from around the world.' 

Perry is keen to clarify the relationship of form to content in DCD music. 
‘People tend to place too much importance on the form — it's like raga or 
its Bulgarian or it’s North African or whatever. That’s just a form but the in¬ 
ner sensibility and sentiment is Brendan Perry and Lisa Gerrard and its 
tes through whatever medium we choose as a mode of 

The surprising fact emerges that, though eclectic and uncategorisable, 
Dead Can Dance's worldwide sales make them 4AD's biggest earners. But 
Perry is frustrated by the shallow response of the trend-orientated UK mu¬ 
sic scene to the kind of 'different" musics that appear in DCD songs (from 


Dead Can 
Dance “ 


yond just recording albums and 
touring — they've individually and 
collectively written theatre music 
and soundtracks (their music is 
used to stunning effect in Ron 
Fricke and Mark Magidson's film 
Baraka) — but current workrate 
notwithstanding, couldn't their iso¬ 
lation in rural idylls lead to self-in¬ 
dulgence, escapism? 

‘Escapism... Hmm.. . I'd say it 
was more an escape into oneself 
which is a contradiction, a paradox. 
You can’t escape without turning 
yourself off and we're into turning 
things on that don't necessarily get 
turned on that often—within peo¬ 
ple's libido, psyche and inner 
worlds. Its all about turning on rather than escaping off!” 

If this sounds rather heavy on the New Age earnestness, Perry is true to 
his word and takes an active role in the arts in Eire, teaching percussion 
workshops in the vilages around where he lives. 

He is passionate about “getting back tc ' 
away from the ‘voyeuristic" attentions of the majority of us who get our 
music secondhand (from records, MTV, radio, etc). ‘It's really important to 
be visceral with this music in order to begin to resonate. If you sit there and 
you're too much in your head, it's very sterile. There's a lot of bullshit talked 
about music lovers, music aficionados but I don’t think you can totally be 
one unless you practise it And the best elemental form is not to have this 
hangup 1 can’t play, I can't sing’. Get a drum and start beating and start 
drumming your own path. Find your own rhythm and go with it.” DAVE 
MORRISON 













d jango Bates has hardly been keeping a high profile since the days of 
Loose Tubes, the groundbreaking 80s UK Big Band who never 
quite got the look-in they deserved. This autumn, however, he's 
touring with Delightful Precipice, the 18-piece orchestra he put to¬ 
gether in 1991, whichoughttohelpcementhis reputation asamajorjazz 
composer. 

Their first commission was a collaboration with theatre company Snap¬ 
dragon Circus. The material—which owed a good deal to Angela Carter’s 
Nights At The Gra/s (one of the pieces was named after the novel) — ex¬ 
hibits a degree of film-like concreteness. Nevertheless, Bates says that 
such extra-musical influences work very indirectly. "I'm sure what I read 
comes through in the music eventually. But it's very hard to pinpoint places 
in the music where it could be an influence. I think ifs much more subtle 
than that. Even with Nights At The Circus, there wasjust an overall flavour of 
the magic and mystery and anarchy of circus life. The piece Tightrope [part 
of the same project] is not only about circus, or about being on a tightrope, 
ifs also about that way of life, of travelling people and circus people. Ifs so 
precarious. Ifs getting harder for people to live lives like that." 

Bates retains an affection for the marginal spaces in society; the spirits of 
clowns and derelicts animate work that often seems to celebrate the way¬ 
ward and the underdog. But while he's troubled by the evaporation of 
these spaces, he's not dismissive of the flowering of a broken-up pop world 
in the midst of increasing homogeneity. Developments like the disordered 
frenzy of the dance 45 intrigue him. 

■Harmonically the kind of dance music you’re talking about is so weird 
really. I appreciate that because, like you, all the stuff I ever heard on pop 
radio or Top Of The Pops was always the same three or four chords. Thaf s 
been smashed to pieces by the fact that people sample things from differ¬ 
ent records in different keys and then throw it together. Although ifs quite 
random and quite laughable in some ways, ifs been very interesting for me 
to realise that people aren't that bothered about harmony and melody.' 

The enduring interest in writing for large ensembles that led to the for¬ 
mation of Delightful Precipice will be given full rein with the realisation in 
1996 of a commission to write a piano concerto for Joanna McGregor 
(with whom he appeared at this year's Bath and Outside In festivals). He’s 
tascinatea Dy tne possibilities the full orchestra offers in terms of dynamics 
and colour. In fact, in his writing for Delightful Precipice he'd hoped to be 
able to explore instrumental textures more fully, but finding suitable musi¬ 
cians (hip bassoonists, etc) has been a problem. Still, the present line-up 

field of jazz. 

Bates's father collected jazz, Romanian Folk and African music, but 
though he's apt at squeezing a huge variety of folk influences into his writ¬ 
ing, he's keen to point out that there's more of the bricoleurthan the spe- 
cialistto his methods. "I'm quite glad to be a non-expert in folk music. A lot 
of the experts that I've met get too specific about things and forget about 
their own music. I'm much vaguer than that I know that I like African music 
and I can tell a slight difference between West Coast and East Coast and 
South in African music. That's as far as it goes, I can’t pinpoint Cameroon or 
anything. I try to be quite impressionistic about it not too fussy.” 

One of the impressions that wafts off his new J MT album Summer Fruits 
(AndUnrest) (on which both Delightful Precipice and his small group Hu¬ 
man Chain play) is a perverse sense of Englishness. It comes partly from a 



mix of inputs that feels specific to London-based musicians but it’s also 
there in Bates's subversive wit and his blending of jazz with rumbustious 
popular influences like marches, cabaret and heavy metal. Ifs at its most 
explicit in the rural fantasy of "Little Petherick", the gentlest of the tracks on 
the record. The piece also evinces a strange, oneiric tendency in his work 
that owes a lotto Lewis Carroll-like preoccupations with fantasy and magic. 

'No-one can really explain why they work in the way they do. When, 
sometimes, I work in a very concentrated way and I've been sitting in the 
same place for four hours thinking about nothing but notes I can start to 
hallucinate. I’m writing notes but hearing a dialogue in my head while I'm 
writing them. It doesn’t necessarily relate to the subject matter of the mu¬ 
sic, it can be like a little conversation (sounds like I'm cracking up here, just 
saying it!). If s just a trance thing." 

It isn't surprising to discover that Bates has little time for the retro move¬ 
ment in jazz, which he feels has allowed the music to become diluted and 
confused. Here again, the situation is partly to do with the passing of a cer¬ 
tain tolerance, but also with the death agonies of the bohemian model. 

Ifs harder for musicians starting out now. The climate's changed some¬ 
how and there's more of an emphasis on thinking about a career. When I 
started it was a romantic thing. We read Bird Lives and wanted to be part of 
that life. I got a job washing up and I'd go off to play at this old wharf in 
Rotherhithefor no money. It seemed the best thing in the "world, I was living 
out my ideal life." WILL MONTGOMERY 




























d oyens of America's lo-fi underground, Royal Trux began as a side¬ 
line for Neil Hagerty when he was sail guitaring in Pussy Galore, the 
ultimate late 80s Lester Bangs band (teen delinquent attitude 
meets avant-primitivist squall). Like that other PG-offshoot, the Jon 
Spencer Blues Explosion, Royal Trux veered off in a more classical 
rock'n’roll direction, following through the logic of PG's vandalistic cas¬ 
sette-only cover of Exile On Main Street (yes, ALL FOUR SIDES of it). 
Hagerty and partner Jennifer Herrema’s first outing was the emaciated 



Royal 
Trux 


raunch disorientation 


blues and psychobilly of their debut Royal Trux. But they only really started 
to get attention — baffled, bemused, but overwhelmingly favourable - 
with their 1990 double-platter Twin Infinitives (which finally gets a proper 
UK release early next year). Hagerty has described the record as ‘science 
fiction blues’, but that barely suffices. (De)composed during nine months 
of ‘hermetic isolation' and drug-induced delirium when the pair were living 
in San Francisco, the album is one of the most hallucinatory avant-rock 
sprawls ever, provoking fleeting hints of Sun Ra, Panther Burns, The Faust 
Tapes, Suicide, Cabaret Voltaire and The Clangers, but ultimately defying 
either comparison or description. 

At the time, Royal Trux were addled as much by their literary as pharma¬ 
ceutical intake, basing their songs on ‘books like Philip K. Dick and Thomas 
Disch’s Camp Concentration, which we'd try to compress into three minute 
rock operas.' Disorientation was the name of the game: songs like "Edge 
Of The Ape Oven' and ‘Jet Pef induced eery bodily sensations, making 
you imagine the effects of really trashy, lumpen drugs: solvents, cough 
medicines, veterinary anaesthetics, nutmeg and belladonna. "At the time, 
we were into this little head trip about non-mitigated communication be¬ 
tween nervous systems,' says Hagerty. ‘Telepathy.' 

Trio's third album, released earlier this year, is also called Royal Trux and 
also has a druggy vibe: it was full of haggard, heroin-withdrawal songs like 
"Junkie Nurse" and ‘Blood Flowers". Shifting from the waywardness of 


Twin Infinitives to a rootsier sound, the album is a prequel to 
Cats And Dogs, Trux's fourth and best effort which gets my 
vote for guitar-oriented album of 1993. Stones raunch va¬ 
porised into a billowing fug of bluesy fumes, it’ll have you 
swooning from a contact high. Songs like ‘Teeth* slip be¬ 
tween swagger and lurch, grinding boogie and gaseous, 
phosphorescent solos. On ‘Friends", Hagerty's playing is like 
a nightsky full of blazing barrage balloons. ‘Skywood Green¬ 
back Mantra' has the irresistible low-down grooviness of 
Sticky Fingers. 'Turn Of The Century - begins as ashimmering 
mirage of bottleneck guitar and ramshackle rhythms, as de¬ 
crepit and spooky as a ghost town, but ends up somewhere 
else altogether: an unexplored avant-raunch somewhere 
between the intro to ‘Gimme Shelter" and the coda to ‘The 
Sprawl’ on Daydream Nation. Hagerty's multi-tracked solos 
idle and incandesce, ripple and scintillate. Its some of the 
purest music quo music I've heard all year. 

Most of the time Hagerty and Herrema sing the lines in 
unison, in an undead, elegantly wasted drawl, but slightly out 
of sync. Throughout Cats And Dogs, cinematically vivid but 


and glare: ‘If you hand rr 

cane", "How could I be dead, he said, when I'm standing right 
here wearing this bad looking hat?"-, "I got blasted in North Caroiinf. But 
trying to find out what they’re on about only exacerbates the sense of baf¬ 
flement. "Turn Of The Century’,’ explains Hagerty, ‘is a country thing. It's 
this single parent father, and he’s got this little daughter. It's 1999, and he’s 
lying to his daughter, saying everything’ll change. The Wall Street people, 
the money guys, they're going to keep doing what they want to do, 'cos 
their victims want to be victims. But if you don't want to be a victim, you 
won’t be. This science fiction device will change everything. They're going 
downtown and it’ll be this new world. All the problems that are holding him 
back are all going to be fixed. People still have that idea about the future, 
that science will change everything, like with the World Exposition in 1876, 
the steam engine’s gonna change the world. A lot of the songs, we tell a 
story, but we only hint at it’ 

Despite such space cadet utterances, Hagerty and Herrema are a sur¬ 
prisingly down-to-earth and unpretentious pair, capable of enthusing 
about Terry Riley one moment and The Black Crowes the next (their 
*Thom In My Side* is like a ‘reproduction of an old master," says Herrema 
approvingly). ‘We don’t want to be Mr and Mrs Art, /know?’ says Hagerty. 
‘We don’t feel comfortable when other people do it It’s like they know 
they’re human but they’re forcing themselves to be out there.’ Thafs 
what’s great about Cats And Dogs: It's like Trux have tried to sound tradi¬ 
tionalist, but ifscome out otherworldly all the same. SIMON REYNOLDS 
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Brian Morton attends the high profile 
launch of a new contemporary classical 
label, and finds himself reeling from an 
overdose of consensus culture. 


youi 

W ouldn't it be a shock now, if someone stood up at a label launch, an 
editorial conference, or an Arts Council meeting, and declared 
him/herself opposed to pluralism. Much as I disapprove of con¬ 
viction politics, I have to declare myself a believer in conviction culture, in a 
culture where it is possible to say This is good—and that is bad". A recent 
brief trip north to the Edinburgh festival, once an event that carried the 
promises of considerable frisson (not just from the wind up Waverley 
Steps), have convinced me that we really do live in the equivalent of a vast 
Burger King. Gregorian chant? You got it! Hold the tonality? No problem. A 
thousand inauthentic permutations of style and substance, and all to go. 
"The old man," wrote Sherwood Anderson in Winesburg, Ohio, "listed hun¬ 
dred of the truths in his book... hundreds and hundreds were the truths 
and they were all beautiful." But is this really possible? Or desirable? Is it 
not the seed of a bland cultural nightmare in which it is virtually impossible 
to locate oneself against the current? 

It was in fact no shock at all to hear Tim Page, first among New York new 
music journalists, and executive producer of BMG's new contemporary 
classical label Catalyst, stand up at the label's launch at London's ICA in Au¬ 
gust, and say that far from having a philosophy for the new imprint, he had 
an "anti-philosophy". It was a shock of a slightly different order to hear him 
liken it to glas’nost. I used to get sent tapes of Page's early 80s “New, Old 
And Unexpected Music" shows on WNYC-FM and it was clear from those 
that he was committed to a bluntly undogmatic approach, but there is a 
point at which freedom from dogmatism turns into the purest "anti-philos¬ 
ophy", just as there is a point where liberalism turns into good old Repres¬ 
sive Desublimation (and who everthoughtwe'd hear from R.D. again?) 

Page has overseen a glossy initiative by BMG "targetted" (their word) at 
young music fans who have maybe got a "little tired" of rock music and 
want to try something more "ambitious". Some of the first five releases do 
make you wonder about the exact shape of their cultural ambition, and 
about how BMG interpret "newness" in new music. The first composer to 
sign to the label is the young Scottish whiz James MacMillan, whose work 
has exactly the kind of lush, brooding intensity that has become the norm, 
since the success of Tavener and Gorecki. MacMillan is represented by four 
previously unrecorded works, including Veni, Veni Emmanuel, the magnifi¬ 
cent percussion concerto for Evelyn Glennie. A CD from American trom¬ 
bonist and composer Alvin Curran may appear more adventurous, but 
Curran has long since abandoned the far-out experimentation of his days 
with Musica Elettronica Viva in favour of a more accommodating approach. 
Songs And Views From The Magnetic Garden at least makes re- 



There is even some intriguing mileage in organist Donald Joyce's bravu¬ 
ra romanticisation of Philip Glass's minimalist dance pieces on the big or¬ 
gan at Collegedale. But what to make of Musica Sacra's fast-food liturgy 
(Meredith Monk, Olivier Messiaen, Ricky Ian Gordon)? Or "exclusive 
signing" Maria Bachmann’s drab set of contemporary violin lollipops (Arvo 



Part, Messiaen again, Albert Glinsky, John Corigliano)? Personally, I’m sick 
to death of having female fiddlers thrust at me in chiffony studio-bondage 
shots. No wonder her technique sounds constrained with all that stuff 

The Kronos Quartet—who are guilty parties of the first part in all of this, 
the "anti-philosophy" - at least did their early stuff with a touch of weird 
pizzazz. But they also introduced a kind of circular thinking into new music. 
Catalyst or "cat-a-lyst" (not quite phonetic, chaps, unless you rhyme like 
Johnny Rotten) they themselves define as" 1. That which causes activity 
between two or more persons or forces. 2. A cutting-edge synthesis of 
contemporary classical music, avant garde performance art and alterna¬ 
tive media that is at once challenging and accessible,' the latter half of 
which contains the largest congregation of shibboleths and buzz-words 
ever seen incaptivity. It reminds me of what Kronos’s David Harrington said 
when I asked him to make afist at the quartet's "creative policy". He looked 
out the window for a long time and then said, "Essentially, we play Kronos 
music. Thats what we do." Which just about covers them whichever way 
they turn. 

There is an argument that there are probably enough small specialist la¬ 
bels around offering narrowly ideological selections of contemporary mu¬ 
sic, that the larger labels by definition have to service a much broader and 
more eclectic constituency. But isn't there a risk that by elevating pluralism 
into the absolute virtue, they run the risk of collapsing all creative endeav¬ 
our into the sort of homogenised soup that will require something more 
than that primordial bolt of lightning to quicken again? Not all truths are 
beautiful. Thafs the beauty of it 
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In 1973, Jalal Nuriddin of The Last 
Poets changed his name to Lightnin’ 
Rod and recorded Hustler's Convention, 
the first Blaxploitation audiodrama. 
Kodwo Eshun recalls a unique docu¬ 
ment of 70s Black music 


If there's been one lasting result of the late 60s Black Arts Movement, it’s 
that Black self-love, and the new-found feeling for all things Black, extend¬ 
ed to every black person. Could you BE loved? Malcolm X was asking: Could 
you love UNCONDITIONALLY? And The Last Poets—so demanding, so ag¬ 
gressively critical — were in truth lovers also, lovers both scorned and un¬ 
requited. It was this ardour for their fellow Black Americans which led the 
Poets, over six albums, through splits and changes, to emerge from the 
Black Writers Workshop in Harlem in 1969 as Cassandras in pursuit of an 
expression of the horror of the exploitation of brother by brother, sister by 
sister. With a driven pessimism and a ruefully comic rigour, they came 
down hard on black folks: 'You cool fool sipping on a menthol cigarette 
round midnightIRapping about how the Big Apple is outta sightlYou ain't 
never had a bite... That's right brothers and sisters you the Living Dead"— 
("Wake Up Niggers', 1970). As hard, in fact, as they were on hustlers, 
pimps, junkies, musicians, hipsters, preachers, radicals and poets — they 
revived the word “nigger” with a spurned and a sorrowful passion. 

Against such a backdrop, Hustler's Convention is even more remarkable 
than it first seems. Jalaluddin Mansur Nuriddin (born New York, 1944) 
was a founder member of The Last Poets. In 1970 he was Alafia Pudim; in 
1973, for this record, he was Lightnin’ Rod. And everything he elsewhere 
railed against, and held at an all-too-knowing distance, is here embraced, 
as if he’s crossed over to the Devil's side and likes what he sees, finding a 
use for everything he previously despised. In a first-person monologue, 
slipping in and out of character among a whole cast of Chester Himes-ian 
grifters, Jalal narrates the past-tense fable of Sport a gambler, and his 
homeboy, Spoon, in long ago 1959. You know Sport will end up in Sing 
Sing—the punchline when it comes is no surprise. Lightnin’ Rod (a name 
that resonates with the absolute freedom and moral urgency of the old- 
time bluesman) is reviving the myth and mystery of hustler life in an audio¬ 
drama that makes the same points he made as Jalal, but from the inside, 
with all the heat and flash that implies. 

Sport realises he's been a "nickel and dime hustler" ail along, while ‘the 
real hustlers were ripping offbllionslfrom the unsuspecting millions". Mak¬ 
ing explicit the moral implicit in Blaxploitation movies of the era, Conven¬ 
tion faces up to the conflicting successes of that genre, the fact that the 
soundtracks to — for example — Trouble Man, Across 110th Street and 
Superfly had upped the stakes of black pop (with their extended experi¬ 
ments in orchestration, texture and conceptual detail) while the films 


themselves had blurred the distinction between the hustler and the radi¬ 
cal. Whatever his role (loverman, private dick, undercover spook), the 
Blaxploitation hero drew his authority from the way he outhustled the hus¬ 
tlers. And he wasn’t averse to rapping like a Cultural Nationalist (if not a Last 
Poet), If it could get him where he wanted to be. 

Convenfion looks back to a Golden Age of the artful con. With a fascinat- 
ed attention to style, slang and manners, it’s a lament and a celebration of a 
mythic moment the inspirational moment for all the movies still, in 1959, 


to come. 

Written by Lightnin' Rod, produced by Alan Douglas (who also worked 
with Hendrix and John McLaughlin), the record is simultaneously film 
soundtrack and audiodrama in its own right The difference is a temporal 


senttense, 70ssound. 

It opens with Kool and the Gang playing Sport’s signature (later sampled 
by The Jungle Brothers on “Black Is Black'). A languid, brassy stroll, it's 
complemented by Lightnin’ Rod’s exhilarated, emphatic tone (far more at 
ease with itself than anything he did as Alafia Pudim): "It was a full moon in 
the middle of JunelIn the summer of 5 911 was young and coollAnd shota 
badgameofpoollAndhustledallthechumpsIcouldfind.’ Sport and Spoon 
meet one Hominy Grits ("a runner from the south side of town") who tells 
them about the convention, where all the best sharks will gather, to fleece 
the lames ‘who'll fall victim to the gamesICause only true hustlers am 
think". Sport trains up Spoon and, months later, the two enter Hamhocks 
Hall at ‘Number 66SnakeEyes Square ' for the Convention itself. 

Lightnin’ Rod and Douglas assembled a surprising band for the album, 
including Philip Wilson on drums and Julius Hemphill on alto sax, with Cor¬ 
nell Dupree, Billy Preston and King Curtis on other tracks. There are also 
songs by Buddy Miles and Dave Mason, probably through the Hendrix 
connection. As the 7,000 or more hustlers arrive, crowd noise rises and 
the music fades back to become part of the ambience rather than an ac¬ 
companiment to the unfolding drama. Jalal’s voice is muffled — it's as if 
people keep jostling him. In “The Bones Fly From Spoon's Hand', there's 
nothing but the shaking of dice and the subdued hum of the crowd, before 
Kool and the Gang re-enter on side two, and the sound direction becomes 
more intricate as the side proceeds through a sequence of crap, pool and 
card games. As the two leave, $ 172,000 better off, there's an utterly fate¬ 
ful lament on guitar from Eric Gale. “The Shit Hits The Fan", the penultimate 
track, is a tour-de-force of sound FX, inexorably escorting our heroes up to 
Hominy Grits's office, where he (naturally) asks for a larger cut than 


agreed, which sets off a car-chase, a hideaway in a childhood haunt and a 


final shootout with the cops. 

The pragmatic visionaries of old school HipHop would ignore the lesson 
of Convention, but they grabbed the beats. Bootlegs of Paul Winley's Super 
Disco Brakes, for example (brakebeats with "Sport' still on them), sell bet¬ 
ter — and are more useful—than The Last Poets proper. But Convention's 


conjuring of info-atmospherics looks forward to the microdramas of 
HipHop after De La Soul—and as a conceptual piece, it beats anything on 
the white rock tip of the time. That the conclusion would be the first thing 
forgotten — and not yet recalled — only suggests, as does the energy in 


Lightnin Rod’s voice, that all the fun is in the journey, not the arrival. u 
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Glasgow, Essential Music London, F.L. Moore Dunstable, FOPP Glasgow, Hitsville USA Newcastle, I ME Counterpoint Malvern, Jumbo Records Leeds, Longplayer 1. 
Cheltenham, M G Records Leicester, Mike Lloyd Hanley, Music Matters Edgbaston, Music Room Huddersfield, Music World Slough, Off limits Birmingham, Opus jj 
Music Truro, Picadilly Records Manchester, Playback Middlesborough, Probe Liverpool, Quirks Ormskirk, Record Collector Sheffield, Record Savings Banbury, 
Revolver Records Bristol, Rhythm Records London, RPM Newcastle, Saffron St. Austell, Selectadisc London, Solo Music Exeter, Spillers Cardiff, Spinadisc 

Vdltime Records Newcastle Upon Tyne, Wrapped in Plastic London and selected Our Price and HMV Shops and all Virgin and Tower Records stores. 















Bootsy Collins is a sci-fi cartoon figure 


with a helium giggle voice. He is also 


one of black music’s crucial figures. 

other foot 

Here he talks to Mark Sinker about his 


playing days with James Brown, 


George Clinton and Bill Laswell. 


Onceupoi wasyounglandsowas 

he), William "Bootsy" Collins was backline bass player to James Brown 
himself, team player alongside such established legends as Maceo Parker 
and Fred Wesley. And together they made 45s like "Sex Machine’ and 
"Hot Pants", and changed the face of popular music. 

And then Collins left — taking Maceo with him — and teamed up with 
a "subversive philosopher, conspiracy-theorist and seasoned funk- 
prankster called George Clinton. And together, in groups like 
Parliament and Funkadelic and Bootsy's Rubber Band, they made 
records like The Mothership Connection and One Nation Under A Groove 
and The One Giveth, The Count Taketh Away. And they changed the 
face of popular music all over again. 

And today, when all of music is thick with stuff he helped start, Bootsy 
has surfaced once more, his uncontrollable burbling giggle the friendly 
ghost-presence on — just one example — Dee-Lite's 'Groove In The 
Heart". If their neo-psychedelic, virtual-reality one world-ism is a cheery 
descendent of Rubber Band's pre-school cartoon-utopianism, well, so's 
the excellent goof-off rap of Digital Underground and Biz Markie. And it 
can hardly have escaped notice that all manner of goods Clinton-ian are 
being re-released (and eagerly re-reviewed) this year. 

Beyond such fine chart foolishness, though, Bootsy's hit another groove, 
darker, or so it seems, and more challenging. Linking up with Bill Laswell — 
he of Last Exit and New York collision-fusion, of daring and unexpected 
forays into improv collage—Bootsy is bass player on a slew of bizarre pro¬ 
jects for Laswell's revived Axiom label; and is thus to be found performing 
alongside the likes of Umar Bin Hassan (one-time Last Poet), or such Free 
Jazz folks as Buckethead (guitarman, late of Company Week), Henry 
Threadgill and Olu Dara. 

Back when funk as we know it was first getting into gear, in the 60s and 
early 70s, Free Jazz was of course at its most radical, influential, optimist- 
cally confrontational. So was he a fan at that time? 

" It was always around me, always. But I just had to find a place where I felt 
I could fit in, and do what I wanted to do. And it just happened to be funk, 
and it just happened to be with James Brown and ParliamenUFunkadelic. 
That kind of snatched me up from even thinking of trying anything else. 
That took all the time I had. 

"Now we're thinking of doing any and everything — any different style. 
As a matter of fact, there's a record coming out on Warner Brothers, a 
Country and Western record, that I was pretty much involved in. And ifs 
pretty funny, because it comes off even to me as if I was supposed to be 
there. Being with Bill allowed me the opportunity to hook up with different 
people. It's been good, because when I was with the P-Funk thing, it didn’t 
allow time to do anything else. And now I've been away from it a bit, and 
hooked up with Bill, it has allowed me, as I said on my first record, to Stretch 
Out And every time I’m in the studio with Bill, I learn something It’s a learn¬ 
ing process. And I’m loving it." 

He On ly goes rnisty-eyed when he recalls the old days, when he 
and Clinton were putting something together that somehow questioned 
everything. You can hear it even over a transatlantic phoneline — the 
everpresent chuckle is stilled, and a degree of hushed wonder, at what he 
was and who he met and what they did, takes over (for a while, anyway, un¬ 
til the shiver of pure glee suddenly bubbles up through him again). 

As a 60s teen, he had decided that playing bass with his brother’s trio 
was the route to being different. "They dressed a little different, they wore 
cowboy boots, you know, they wore processes, these Tom Jones looking 
shirts. I wanted to be like that, as opposed to the gym shoes and jeans we 
wore to school." 

The Pacesetters (Bootsy, brother Phelps "Catfish" Collins on guitar, 
Frank "Kash" Waddy on drums) became sessioneers in Cincinnati's King 


Studios, working with the likes of Arthur Prysock, Hank Ballard, Bill 
Doggett 'Next thing you know James Brown heard of us. He was record¬ 
ing in the same studio. One thing led to another, then the next thing you 
know we started recording with him. It wasfunny how that happened, itwas 
like already laid out, and we just followed it through.’ 

Brown, of course, was at this time transforming his R&B group — and 
black music as a whole — into something along the Ancient-To-The-Fu- 
ture lines of the Morrocan Jajouka musicians, where collective creativity 
and absolute democracy of contribution (if not of attribution) were the or¬ 
ganising principle of the music (Brown's name was still the one on the mar¬ 
quee, but his voice is no more than one among equal constituents in the 
mix). Butfor a young bass player already one step ahead of ambition, other 
possibilities beckoned. In Siy Stone's multi-racial family", democratic in 
more publicly apparent ways than 
Brown's groups, bassist Larry Gra-'■ 
ham was being allowed to carve a 
new presence, as well as a fir 
popping, virtuoso playing style. 

Clinton gave Bootsy similar 
doms; and a bizarre, sometime 
ister, sometimes delirious wor 
exercise them in, a worid » 
voices curled and crackled r 
one another, where identities shifted 
and swapped, where good and ■ 
duelled, where science, magic,: 
and rhythm all had roles in a cosi 
ta uniquely rich and slyly i 


or politically provoca¬ 
tive, than those drugdream days, 
outsiders and nostalgists, we should I 
not ignore 80015/5 own testimony 
— that one of the things he enj< 
about working with Laswell is the 1 
turn to improvisational freedom: * 
the first time we did it since the fi 
days of FunKadelic.lt kind of tooki 
back to then. But we had kind of got I 
away from those days and that way 
of recording" ^ ^ ^ I 

mid-80s, going on to produce 


;y Doin' ar 




Bass’, giving the first a slickly witty 1 
computer-tech flavour, and the second a liquid funk blast of possibilities to 
come. After this Bootsy became a regular part of the Laswell back-up 
team, playing guitar and bass on Sly and Robbie's Rhythm Killers, Herbie 
Hancock's Perfect Machine, Afrika Bambaata's The Light, among other 
things 

Which all seems like a noble and remarkably wide-ranging lineage, and 
only scattered if you want it to be. Bootsy's claim (that what he warmed to 
in Laswell's projects was their familiarity) should be accepted. The facts of 
black music's variety—and cross-genre movement—are there to be dis¬ 
covered, and the history of P-Funk (maybe more than any other branch of 
Black Music) is a history of the subversive and the radical potentialities in 
ideas like fusion, pluralism, democracy, on-the-spot technological prag- 



work of white fringe operators like Laswell). P-Funk was a community, a 
community that contained worlds. And the people who made it, con¬ 
sciously or not, were reaching towards a future that could contain us all... 

Something going down,andYOU don't know where ifsat Clin¬ 
ton is easily cast as spy-ringmaster, svengali-plotting the downfall of the 
world as is. He’s an intellectual and a philosopher, a learned man. He may 
not be quite as direct about it as Anthony Braxton, but he's not scared to 
use a word like "entelechy’ in an LP title. (' Entelechy—actuality: distinct¬ 
ness of realised existence, a vital prinlaple supposed by vitalists to direct 
processes in an organism towards realisation of a certain end: says Cham¬ 
bers Dictionary.) 

Arcane Knowledge is not something you associate with Bootsy, except 
maybe of the more bug-eyed regions 
of kids' TV. His biography is a tale of 
subtle complexity in primary colour 
simplicity. He's an entertainer, a mu¬ 
sician, a comedian, a larger-than-life 
self-animated RoboCartoon — the 
!star-mon from the alien id, manifest¬ 
ed as Bootzilla, as Caspar The Friend¬ 
ly Ghost and The Count (the lovable 
I vampire guide to numeracy on 
| Sesame Street ). His out-of.this-world 
babytalk's so cheerfully unself-con- 
jscious, it's hardly a surprise that he 
doesn't go in for abstract self-analysis 
much (or perhaps I just couldn't 
i frame the questions properly over 
the phone): 

’When I was coming up it was all 
Superman, Batman, The Hulk, The 
Fantastic Four, I was always into that 
anyway — and we were being shown 
The Outer Limits, Lost In Space, and 
we felt that we were from another 
world anyway, trying to get in. So I just 
started to believe in that, and started 
dressing like that started not wanting 


I wanted to be a superhero. All 
I of this stuff in my head, it’s something 
I just whacked at, not wanting to be 
like people on the radio, these cool 

time, I wanted a record that bugged, 
ir liked or hated — that's the era we 
came up in. We were radical. Funk was a bad word: but since they didn't like 
it that made me say it that much more. That's the time we came up in. And 
all that to me wasa part of Science Fiction, itwas really unreal. Itwas real to 
us, but it wasn’t real to this world. We just liked it. We liked being identified 
like that. We done it so long that it feels like we're not of this world. I still feel 
like that at this point. I know I’m here and everything, but it still feels like I'm 
not of this worid, that there's something else going on.' 

Should we be surprised when he turns up on a Last Poets record? It 
sounds fine in the groove, but happy-go-lucky advocates of sex, drugs and 
silly fun they never were. 

'Well, you gotta remember, even though we were doing the Parlia- 
ment/Funkadelic thing, we knew they were a strong force also. Malcolm X, 


Martin Luther King, all that was happening while we were doing our thing. It 
wasn't that we weren't paying attention — we was down with that too. But 
we wasn't trying to be like nobody else. We were trying to come up with 
something entirely different — and that’s why we added the 'k' onto fun. 
We said we wanted to have fun in what we were doing. We called it funk, but 
we were having big fun in what we did. Now, Last Poets, they were setting 
up another stance. Which was great, as far as I was concerned. Somebody 
had to say it We wasn't saying it. I respect them for what they were saying 
and we were saying something else. We all come up in the street, we knew 
what was being said, we just didn't want to say what everybody else was 
saying. We wanted to have a little fun, you know, to joke at it a little bit.” 

Everyone knows Clintonism represents a triumph over the mind-body 
spirt—it’s the other splits they don’t always seem to be able to swallow. If 
he’s political — and he is, intensely—then a part of his politics is the pres¬ 
ence of this gooning, gurgling, brilliant bass player, and a part of his project 
is the politics of rhinestone charisma that Bootsy embodies. Whereas only 
too often, today’s "True Black Man” is tomorrow’s white media-stereotype, 
in Clinton’s shifting, whirling multiverse, the characters exchange symbolic 
roles and values constantly, their meanings almost limitlessly elastic. Form 
elides with content (OK, that’s true in all black music); play swaps places 
with politics; and serious messages can be proclaimed in wiggy helium- 
gabble voices. 

"The Beatles!’ said Clinton to Greg Tate in 1 985 , -are my 

all-time favourites. They were at the right place at the right time, and they 
made the best out of it. Sly was my next favourite, but there was just one of 
him, and there was nobody to bounce shit off of. Jimi was the same way. 
But The Beatles had the right opportunity and that vibe that comes 
through all of us to make us write that shit That shit just comes through 
your ass, and if you can take advantage of that, you're doing pretty good. 
And The Beatles were able to take advantage of it, four atone time. Each of 
them had a different drummer, and they was on the one." 

The creative tension here is the one between 'on the one', and "different 
drummers'. Bootsy, for example, eagerly embraces rap as heir to funk's 
outrageousness — but along with solidarity, support and understanding, 
he offers qualification and quiet dissent Kids today, he argues, are over¬ 
loaded with information—what's out there, worldwide: howto fit in with it, 
how to fight. Advertising and advance promotion permeates everything. 
"People are told what kind of gym shoe to wear, how to wear your cap, what 
kind of glasses are in. A kid can’t be that responsible for how he acts, be¬ 
cause he’s been told that on TV, in the movies, in the magazines, every¬ 
where, how he should look, how he should act, what he should say.” Experi¬ 
ence isn't fun, because it hardly exists. So much is predetermined — in¬ 
cluding the protocols of any act's own image. Even as they unglue them¬ 
selves from preconceived notions of the world beyond their block, artists 
have to tussle with the world's preconceived notions of them (in HipHop, all 
the above applies double). 

“That’s why they looking mad and have this attitude, and then you go try 
and get a job, and have a rough time with that—and you're told you sup¬ 
posed to have a Mercedes and you supposed to have girls and this and that. 
They’re just trying to be in. So how can you not look angry when that dream 
does not look like it's going to be possible. A lot of stuff I don't go along with, 
but I understand it, because I came through the same thing. But the differ¬ 
ence is that I came through with like a small army, of people that were to¬ 
gether. Nowadays everybody's by themselves. It’s designed that you be by 
yourself. You cut a record. With who? By yourself. You get a record, you 
scratch it, you rap over it, you got a smash hit record. When I came up you 
had to have a band, you had to play with each other... 

"It’s all headed towards being independent, towards doing it all yourself 
— and that’s all great and good, but at some point you got to realise that 


you need somebody. The way its designed now, you don't need nobody, 
and I don’t think that’s the right method. If s just not true, we do need each 
other!" (Here the Bootsy chuckle-gurgle suddenly resurfaces, after long 
minutes of seriousness.) 'That was the part about having fun! It wasn’t 
peaches and cream but we still knew that we had each other! Thaf s why I 
think kids are having a big problem with each other, that you don’t have no¬ 
body. It starts right there in the family, and that’s all broken up now. Ifs kin- 
da deep, I understand why they got attitude." 

Planet Clinton travels parallel to some black mythologies — Sun Ra’s, 
which must have part inspired P-Funk, and Prince's, inspired by it—and at 
least partly in opposition to others (think of the Nation Of Islam’s Doctor 
Yakub, spawning mutant white devils on the Isle of Patmos millions of years 
ago — if he reads like a Funkadelic character, he doesn't seem cut out to 
be a particularly evil one; while the besuited discipline of NOI’s bouncer- 
guardians will remind some all too insistently of Sir Nose D’void’O’Funk). 
Discipline is one obvious corrective to the Placebo Syndrome, but recall — 
a constant P-Funk question is this: Why refuse pleasure? Today there are 
many brutal enough answers, but you’d be hard put to squeeze them into 
any kind of a 'vitalist' philosophy like Clintonian Funkentelechy. 

Separatism (whether it means a pure Cultural Nationalism, or just all of 
us making our own records by ourselves for ourselves in our bedrooms), 
besides being total Science Fiction in any practical sense, is a reactionary 
Utopia. Atomisation—the reduction of the meaningful world to what goes 
on inside your own head—is no kind of a goal. The purejoy rush of so much 
Bootsy music, goofy as it often is, is in its chaotic collectivity, its sense of 
generous community, a thing that you, too, can come and join. You only 
need acknowledge your own freakiness, hyuk hyuk. Different drummers, 
on the one. 

“Bill’s the director, like making a movie, you need artists, 

and you need somebody to direct it. He’s a good director, because he 
comes off like he’s got a direction. And you just follow his lead. And ifs pret¬ 
ty easy because we’re all musicians, from the school accompanying each 
other. So we're from that school, the old school, of having to rely on each 
other, and ifs good, it was good for us, it gave us good memories. We were 
into playing with each other anyway, and there was always someone at the 
helm, saying a little more of this, a little less of that, and saying, Yeah, that 
grooves, thafs the one. Bill's perfect for that" 

Ideas don’t drop from the sky. The present resurgence of interest in P- 
Funk, even in the (relative) quiescence of its prior genius Clinton, ties in with 
rap's need for HipHop culture to have a historical parentage not simply for 
its Black Rage, for its outrageousness, for its implacable righteousness — 
but also for its lively communal variety, its playful communal dialectics 
(since Public Enemy, all its major incursions have been street-collectives 
encompassing contradiction). This more than anything is what Clinton 
stands for. Ifs what Bootsy finds in Laswell also: 

"He's almost like a saviour, because you can't find many guys that take 
chances, that believe totally in the music, as opposed to what record’s go¬ 
ing to get played on the radio, and so on (...) The Rubber band are doing 
dates again, we just got back from Japan, doing a tour there together for 
the first time in I don’t know when. What Bill is doing is pulling us all together 
— and that was good because we couldn't do it within ourselves. I guess 
we’d been married so long that counselling had to come in if we were to get 
back together! Bill’s a good director, and a good counsellor." 

So what would count as Utopia for Bootsy Collins? 

"First of all, putting the Mothership back on the road again. Along with 
James Brown, and his old group. And all the new stuff we’re doing now. All 
of that on the thing. That to me would be Utopia, that would do it. That 
would be the true landing of the Mothership, because that would be all the 
old and the new together. That would do it, for me. That would do it" □ 
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The big genres for kids at my high school (West Bloomfield, 
Michigan, 1974-78) were "jocks', "burnouts’, and "granolas", and what I 
remember is I didn't much fit in anywhere. When my German class went to 
Germany in junior year, Chris Heckert (whose little brother wound up dat¬ 
ing my Bryan Adams-fan little sister eight years later!) wound up as my 
roommate; he kept singing "Hotel California", and asked me what kind of 
music I liked. I told him ‘all kinds", which really meant "no kinds". I was an 
equal opportunity chicken—I was scared of jocks and cheerleaders exact¬ 
ly as much as I was scared of burnouts and kids who went to band camp. 
Teenagers are supposed to hate their teachers, so ifs possible I have am¬ 
nesia, but I'm pretty sure I preferred most of the teachers to most of the 
kids. 

Anyway, high schoolers often base the kind of music they like on the kind 
of clique they want to belong to instead of vice-versa, and of course that 
makes perfect sense—shared leisure tastes are something friends have in 
common. Subcultures wind up being very protective of their tastes, and of 
the basis for their tastes—I personally have been told by punk, heavy met¬ 
al, disco and HipHop people that I have no right analyzing their music be¬ 
cause I'm not part of the in-group that uses their music in the "righf way. 
I've told them all to go to hell. 

But I understand where they're coming from. Everybody wants to feel 
special, and now they belong to a clique that considers their colour or sexu¬ 
al preference or awkwardness or hair or bad attitude an asset instead of 


all kinds of 


something to make fun of, whysbotAMthey protect that clique from out¬ 
siders who might threaten it? This is what the Beach Boys called "being true 
to your school" Nonconformists join a genre, name their genre "grunge" or 
■alternative" or "free jazz" or "punk" or "rave" or "rock criticism’ or 'literary 
theory" or "Socialism" or "burnouts" or “grits" or "people who read Sassy", 
then become conformists; the new boss winds up the same as the old boss, 
and if you’re not down with the program, you're "perverse" or'politically in¬ 
correct" or a "geek" or a "glam fag" or "too artsy" or "using outmoded dis¬ 
cursive techniques'. That's life. 

Anyway, I don't know who invented the idea of having "genres" within 
music, but he must have been a party dude, because having genres is part 
of what makes music fun. It gives us a periscope to look through — if the 
genres were arranged differently, we'd hear the music differently. Some 
people say you should define genres by the types of audience that listen to 
the music; others by the types of people who make the music; others by 
how music sounds; others by the things it "says'. Or maybe where the 


Chuck Eddy considers other, better ways to 
organize a record col lection. 


record stores file it, or what kind of radio stations play it, or which Billboard 
charts it shows up on. (Most people never even think about such things, ob¬ 
viously, and good for them. May they lead healthy adult lives.) 

I like genres because when I was little I didn't want to be a zoologist so 
much as a taxonomist — the guy who determines what phylums and or¬ 
ders and genuses and species and breeds animals and plants belong to. I 
was always making charts and diagrams, and I was always especially fasci¬ 
nated by those flora and fauna that didn't fit perfectly into any one group— 
that existed either on a cusp between two groups or that existed some¬ 
where outside of any of the groups. Elephants and hiraxes and aardvarks 

used to be "brutes". Other organisms demonstrated’the fallibility of the 
system: platypuses (egg-iaying mammals), lungfish (fish with lungs and gills 
both), fungi (plants without green colour), hoatzins (birds with rudimentary 
claws), protozoans (neither animals nor plants), viruses (neither “living" nor 
"nonliving"). 

After this I was going to be a sportswriter—that's actually what I went to 
journalism school for. I subscribed to Tbe Sporting News and Baseball Di- 


everyth i ng 

gest, but I wasn't really a fan in terms of caring who won or lost; I just liked 
the maths. And what I pored through the sports pages for wasn't batting 
averages so much as who got traded to whom, and who played a position 
they weren't supposed to play, and what old-timer got boosted to whose 
front office position—basically I just wanted to keep my baseball cards or¬ 
ganized. I thought it was great when the Oakland As' hired track star Herb 
Washington as a "designated runner", just because doing nothing but run¬ 
ning made him such a weirdo—if you categorized your cards by position, 
he'd be the only one in his pile. (Player-coach cards were neat that way, 
too; in 1965 the Cubs had a "head coach" instead of a "manager". As were 
Seattle Pilots cards, since the team existed only for one year.) Unfortu¬ 
nately, I did stuff like crossing out "catcher" on my 1959 Yogi Berra and 
writing in "coach", which kind of decreased its street value. 

I’m told now that making lists and inventing categories are very male 
concerns. So if you're female, assuming you've stayed with me this far, you 
might want to skip the next few paragraphs. But sometimes I think the idea 
of genre is as interesting as any of the genres themselves. The "lightening" 
of music genres is sort of like how there’s lemon yellow and sea green 
Crayola crayons, but ifs more controversial: lemon yellow is to yellow as 
light metal is to metal, but many metal people would not consider Def Lep¬ 
pard a metal band. In fact late guitarist Steve Clark once told People maga¬ 
zine that Lep cant be heavy metal, because "I mean, we read. We can 
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think." (Whereas now in the Megadeth/L7 age, the metal norm is to try to 
pass yourself off as a deep thinker.) Other metal bands say 'we're just a 
rock band', in much the same (defensive) way a number of rock critics 
have denied over the years that they're rock critics. (Rock critics in general 
have trouble believing in their own existence. Mentioning rock criticism in 
the course of rock criticism is taboo!) 

Similarly, highly respected and incomprehensible French discourse 
dude Michel Foucault denies he’s a structuralist in the foreword to his 
1970 taxonomical treatise The Order Of Things. He admits that he and 
structuralists have this or that in common, ‘but it is only too easy to avoid 
the trouble of analyzing such work by giving it an admittedly impressive- 
sounding, but inaccurate label* Yet if you ask me he still looks like a struc¬ 
turalist, and smells like a structuralist And if you squeeze him you'll get 
structuralist juice. (He has sub-chapters called The Analytic Of Finitude" 
and The Imagination Of Resemblance'; so he must be a structuralist, 
right?) 

Foucault’s smarter when it comes to the classification of 
classification: ‘There is a middle region which liberates order itself.’ He’s 
talking about platypuses and player-coaches, right? He knows that a 'cer¬ 
emonial" means of order can be a means to hide 'tangled paths, strange 
places, secret passages and unexpected communications." (He uses dorky 
words, but maybe that’s because he's French.) He praises a Chinese ency¬ 
clopedia that subdivides the animal kingdom into groups like animals 'be¬ 
longing to the Emperor and 'stray dogs' and animals "drawn with a camel- 
hair brush' and animals 'having just broken the water pitcher and ones 
'that from a long way off look like flies"! 

In the May 1991 issue of the science magazine Discover, there's an arti¬ 
cle about the African wild dog Lyacon pictus. It contains the following ob¬ 
servation from UCLA geneticist Robert Wayne: "Like wolves in the United 
States, which used to be in every state, they're viewed as vermin. They 
aren't one of the 'disco animals’, like elephants or cheetahs, so not much 
attention has been paid to them* This passage raises a number of ques¬ 
tions, not least of which is when did taxonomists start classifying animals by 
names of musical genres? (The cover of the 1978 album Disco Grcus fea¬ 
tures an elephant hippo, giraffe, lion, tiger, gorilla, bear, kangaroo, and two 
ostriches disco-dancing, but no cheetah, wolf or wild dog) If wolves and 
wild dogs aren’t disco animals, what are they — funk animals? Singer- 
songwriter animals? Polka animals? And why does this mean so much less 
attention is paid to them? It does seem unfair. 

7 don't wanna classily you like an animal in the zoo,' Pete Shelley sings in 
■Homosapiens'.buthecan’tpreventthe inevitable. An article in Seventeen 
magazine in the late 60s asked which kind of girl you consider yourself: 
■glamorous", 'trendy', 'wholesome', "down-to-earth" or “ultra-cool'. You 
could easily use the same adjectives to subdivide popular music, especially 
bubblesalsa girl groups. (Expose would be wholesome and trendy, Seduc¬ 
tion would be glamorous and ultra-cool, and so on.) The Nintendo game 
Doctor Mario lets you choose between two subgenres of video-game mu¬ 
sic, 'chill' or "fever” (or you can just opt to turn the sound off). 

When you get down to it there are only two kinds of heavy metal, too: 
metal for girls and metal for boys. (The girls' stuff is almost always prefer¬ 
able.) But is 'the stroll* a musical genre? Is 'superstars'? '70s rock' is defi¬ 
nitely a genre now, but was it in the 70s? If you wanted to, you could say 
there are five musical genres, one for each of the five senses. Or seven, one 
for each of the seven deadly sins. (I'd do it myself but I can't remember 
what avarice means.) Or how about musical genres based on cloud types: 
cumulus concetus (grey and billowing); cumulonimbus (towering, angry, 
and severe); stratus (light, grey and flat); cumulus (fluffy and white); cir- 
rocumulus (puffy and rippled); cirrostratus (high and transparent, able to 
put a halo around the moon); stratocumulus (variable-tone, layered, and 
low-flying); nimbostratus (monotonal and sunblocking); cirrus (white, hazy 


and lacy); altostratus (overcast and translucent), altocumulus (white-to- 
greyand medium-sized.) 

The rap group the World Famous Supreme Team divide their listeners 
into two genres: "Some people listen pr history, some listen 'cause they 
wanna hear a mystery". The earlier rap group Funky Four Plus One More 
go much further on their 1979 'Rappiri And Rocking The House', subdi¬ 
viding their listenership by ten sociologically ingrained reasons a person 
might travel to a house party to hear them — to be shocked, to dance, to 
get new ideas, and so on. Thus, they demonstrate that they belong to all 
musical genres; at one point, they call their style 'punk rock* (not as rare a 
claim for early rappers as you'd think — Time Zone did it in "The Wild Style*; 
Spoonie Gee in "Love Rap"; Solid C, Bobby D and Kool Drop in 'Wack 
Rap’). In another line, Funky FourPlus One More even talk about the as- 
yet non-existent ‘sasquatsch sound" of early 90s Seattle bands such as 
Soundgarden, Mudhoney, Pearl J am, Nirvana and Tad. And this was espe¬ 
cially strange at a time when, to anybody outside New York City, 'funk*, 
'disco' and 'rap' were basically indistinguishable, or at least they were all 
the same genre — as late as 1984, after I’d already been writing about 
music for money in my spare time for a year or so, I remember an Army 
staff duty NCOI was working with saying how music kept going back and 
forth between 'funk' and ‘disco", and I thought it was completely bizarre 
that he even made a distinction between two things so obviously similar. 

(Even weirder, in retrospect how, a couple of years earlier, as defined by 
K-Tel's Rock 80 compilation, 'new wave" meant Gary Numan, The Pre¬ 
tenders, Sniff'N'The Tears, Joe Jackson, Blondie, Pat Benatar, The Knack, 
Cheap Trick, and M — acts who pretty obviously shared no distinguishing 
traits whatsoever! Ustening to the radio in Detroit in 1980,1 deduced that 
Iron City Houserockers' blues-rock was new wave and Herman Brood's 
blues-rock wasn't, but historyproved me wrong on both counts. About the 
only generalization you could make is that new wave somehow subverted 
punk rockby letting in darice beats punk had previously banned. But when 
it tried to subvert disco, itjust froze.) 

Smart musical acts have been known to inadvertently create their own 
genres. 'Folks, you have seen the heavy groups, now you will see Morning 
Maniac Music,* proclaimed Grace Slick at Woodstock, introducing Jeffer¬ 
son Airplane's 'Volunteers*. Ray Daniels, in his notes for Vaughan Mason’s 
1980 Bounce, Rock, Skate, Roll, writes that "this album offers Funk, Ballads, 
and Roller Skating Music.' 'The rhythms played on Emerald City are called 
‘Sha Sha a la Fum’,' Teena Marie claims on that album's inner sleeve; she 
has also referred to 'Jesus Music Heaven Sent' and 'Batacuda* She's all 
genres at once, too: In 'Square Biz', she boasts about being a fan of jazz 
singers, classical composers, black feminist poets, gospel music and rock. 
But in Too Many Colours (Tee’s Interlude)' she addresses the near infinite 
nature of race-related subgenres and her frustration at her inability to 
blend them all. 

New genres are very important, because old ones don’t stay 

interesting very long. By the time an abstract trait (’punk", 'Techno", "an- 
themicness', 'emotion', 'speed", "nostalgia", 'outrage') becomes a genre, 
that trait has usually more or less been depleted as such. (Which isn't to say 
that people in other genres might not have success by somehow tapping 
into the trait) Most relevant genre movements (psychedelia, metal, punk, 
rap, House, Latin freestyle, power balladry) seem to stay viable for approxi¬ 
mately three years tops. Maybe genres are like the exhaust system in your 
car, how when any part of the system messes up you have to replace the 
whole system. They never completely 'exhaust* themselves, but they sure 
do wear down. □ 

(ChuckEddy is the author of Stairway to Hell: The500Best Heavy Metal Al¬ 
bums in the Universe. This essay is extracted from his as-yet-unpublished 
Pour"Sugar, Sugar" On Me: The Acadental Evolution Of Rock'n'Roll.) 








a guide to 

guitar abuse 




Love, devotion, disaster 

There is a story that in his early, drug-crazed days, John McLaughlin once 
fell off the stage while playing and landed on top of his guitar. A strange and 
wonderful chord rang out. Fortunately Jack Bruce was in the band and he 


and played with his bare foot a form of abuse later taken on board, not 
necessarily unwittingly, by Nigel Tufnel of SpinalTap). 

Some players like to rub their guitar against the microphone stand or the 
corner of the amplifier, in which case the stand or the amp does, in some 
highly specialised sense become, I suppose, a plectrum of a sort But this is 
a difficult business and at some point it probably merges into the area of 
the'prepared guitar". 

Be prepared 

Derek Bailey was asked in interview whether he ever used prepared guitar. 
He replied, 'I used to have an old flat-top Epiphone 12 string on which I did 
that I had loose strings and squeakers and all the usual stuff. See, at one 
time in the 60s, there weren't any free players who didn't prepare their 
guitars. I can remember a piece I played with four other guitar players 
where you got a bag of paper clips, things that would stick on the strings, 
and you stuck 'em on the strings and then you got something else out — 
four guys doing this for as long as you can stand it." 





did once in interview, "If Hendrix was such a good guitarist why did he need 


iwn output and reamplifying it.’ 


(From Making Music, edited b| 

It's intimately associated 
acoustic guitar player will tell 
the devil. The 
while electric players love it. 

There was a time when Dave Davies, Jeff Beck and Peter Townshend 
used to argue about which of them first used feedback creatively. It seems 
a futile argument There’s definitely a touch of feedback on the opening of 
The Beatles'’I Feel Fine’, i 1 - - 


hit record. 

Electric blues players like B.B. 
and Albert King often used highly 
controlled feedback as a form of 
sustain, but admittedly they didn't 
use it the way Beck or Townshend 
or the Grateful Dead or Quicksilver 
Messenger Service used it 

And in an important sense those I 
American bands used it quite dif¬ 
ferently from the way the British 
bands did. Beck has said that when 
he was playing the club and ball-i 
room scene the sound systems 
were so lousy and his amps were 
so overloaded that his guitar was 
howling and feeding back almost 
the whole time. Whereas The! 

Dead used feedback as a token of i 
avant gardism, Beck was fighting! 
with his equipment and making a 
virtue out of necessity. 

Not least of feedback's attrac¬ 
tions for the rock musician is that a 
simple change in the physical posi¬ 
tion of the guitar, or a change in the I 
way the player is standing, will change the sound of the feedback pro¬ 
duced. This enables posing to become a form of technique. 

Feedback may indeed be a rockist mannerism, but in 1969, say 
'Mercy, Mercy, Mercy', even a comparatively restrained jazz, ' ' 

Lenny Bruce was discovering the creative possibilities of feedback. 

Given that we have whole albums that are "machine made’ it may be a little 
late in the day to ponder the status of the guitar ’effect". Nevertheless, you 
may still find yourself asking question such as, is a Big Muff distortion box a 
musical instrument? Is a wah-wah pedal? Well the answer is obviously not, 
and yet when you hear Clapton on "White Room*, you hear a great bit of 
wah-wah pedal as much as you hear a great bit of guitar playing. There are 
times when Bill Frisell's real instrument seems to be an Electro Harmonix 
16 second delay as much as the guitar, so essential is it to his sound. Where 
would Vini Reilly be without a fuzz box? Certainly I've seen 
play a solo on a jackplug, and Reeves Gabrels has been knowi 
jackplug to the audience so they can play "solos’ on It while he fiddles with 
his effects boxes. 


ad like Noel Redding to asi 


Of course Hendrix occupies a central position in our ideas of what might be 
the right and wrong way to play a guitar, and of what skilfully ‘abused’ gui¬ 
tar might sound like. His use of distortion and feedback hardly need re¬ 
counting here, likewise his use of elbows, teeth and crutch in guitar playing, 
but his trashing and burning is worth some consideration. 

It might be nice to think that his burning of the Strat at the 1968 Mon¬ 
terey festival, and elsewhere, was some ultimate flowering of extended 
I technique, some kind of testing to destruction of the guitar's powers of ex¬ 
pression. But I don't really buy this. And the reason I don't buy it is because 
he used such a cheesy old guitar for the burning. The crackle and hum you 
can hear from the pickups isn’t musique concrete, it’s the sound of a knack¬ 
ered guitar. If you wanted to really make a sacrifice why not do it with your 
shiny new Gibson Flying V? The burning of the midnight Strat seems at best 
a highly effective bit of rock theatre. At its worst it becomes vaudeville, as 
when done years later by Yngwie Malmsteen. 

However, smashing up the guitar is in many ways a more interesting 
area. For both Hendrix and Townshend, destructive tendencies seem not 
merely showmanship but an integral part of their art. Even at the peak of 
their popularity The Who were losing money because they were destroying 
so much equipment It may have been rock excess and conspicuous con¬ 
sumption at its worst, but it did have an undeniable integrity. Not that its 
renti 

has complained, "Someone would co 
o it?’ And the thing about autodestruction is that it has 
no purpose, no reason at all. 
Some fool in the Bee Gees 
said, 'You wouldn't break a 
Stradivarius, would you?' 

wouldn't break a Stradivar- 
.' But a Gibson guitar that 
came off a production line? 
“ ; it’Keith Moon had an 
i subtler theory howev- 
I er. He said, "When Pete 
[smashed his guitar it was 
because he was pissed off.’ 

Smashing a guitar to 
pieces is certainly ’expres- 
an say as much to 
n audience as any amount 
f riffing or trading of licks. 
But it does signal the loss of 
'. Eric Barrett, Hen¬ 
drix's road manager, used to say that if he ever picked up Hendrix's guitar it 
was so distorted, so overcranked and alive, that he couldn't get any noise 
out of it except painful, demented feedback. Not least of Hendrix's skills 
was his ability to coax an articulate guitar sound out of all this fearsome 
noise. But one may be fairly sure that not even Hendrix knew at all times 
precisely what sound his guitar was going to make. 

The joy of the electric guitar is that beyond a certain level of amplification 
and distortion the instrument takes on a life of its own, and makes sounds 
^ the best player. Sometimes the guitarist can just stand 
there and let the guitar speakfor itself, or like Neil Young, the player's inter¬ 
vention may be no more than gently blowing on the strings. The greatest 
joy of all is not so much that a guitar can take a lot of abuse and survive, but 
ratherthatatsomepointitstartstofightback. Q 
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Berkoffian language ... A stark and chill¬ 
ing glimpse of the anatomy of despair’ 

The Scotsman 
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tojazz 


When the history of 20th century music is written, Ja¬ 
maica will deserve a chapter out of proportion to either its geographical 
size or its economic importance. With Jazz Jamaica, Gary Crosby has man¬ 
aged to distil many of the factors behind this cultural pre-eminence. Not 
just a great band but a history lesson, it features musicians from each gen¬ 
eration of Caribbean immigrants, as if the Jamaican iceberg whose tips 
have spiked the UK charts over the decades — "My Boy Lollipop', Aswad, 
The Specials, the Courtney Pine Quartet — has suddenly surfaced in all its 
gleaming bulk. 

The special situation of post-war Britain — a declining world power that 
spoke the language of the new ruler, upstart America—gave us the Beat¬ 
les. It also provided a platform for the music of Britain's colonial and ex¬ 
colonial peoples, both overseas and immigrant. Usbon is awash with music 
from Angola, Paris with the Rai beat of Algeria, but neither have conquered 
the world. Island Records — founded in Jamaica by Chris Blackwell in 
1961, opening its UK office in 1962 — used its English pop and rock ex¬ 
perience to create the first third-world superstar: Bob liarley. Since then, 
ska and reggae have been persistently associated with roots militancy, 
from 2-Tone to Fishbone, Bad Brains to Rebel MC, Thomas Mapfumo to 
Alpha Blondy. And the sound systems and toasting that were brought to 
New York in the early 70s by a J amaican, Kool DJ Here, gave birth to Rap 
andHipHop. 

The beat of Jamaican music is a wondrous thing, a rare combination of 
the righteously solid and the insinuatingly fluid. It’s infectiously dance-wor¬ 
thy, but the pulse doesn't restrict improvisation. Horn players can wander 
over it with ease, achieving a wayward poignancy unique in black music. 
When Jazz J amaica played Leeds Jazz this year, they got the audience up 
and dancing for the first time since Jimmy McGriff brought his Hammond 
organ to town: a coming together of dance-heads and jazzbos practically 
extinct outside the virtual reality of the rare-groove disco. Not surprisingly, 
this year's Womad also saw Jazz J amaica going down a storm. 










The band's leader is a bass-player, one of the crew of sussed-out black 
Londoners whose music came to prominence alongside The Wire itself: 
Gary Crosby. The Jazz Revival of the 80s was brought to us like a culture 
dropped from space — a readymade commodity miraculously available in 
shrink-wrap at every chainstore. Adopting a soundtrack-for-yuppiedom 
cool parallel to that of Wynton Marsalis in the States, Courtney Pine and his 
allies used the suited-jazzman image to fight off the cliches that had 
hemmed in their West Indian parents. As with pop and classical (but unlike 
world music), jazz prides itself on its cultural universality. It shakes off the 
particularity of local origins like so much clinker. 

However, the sight of Pine moaemng suits in vogue little prepared audi¬ 
ences for the sheer ferocity of his playing, or for the Africa-conscious fer¬ 
vour of the Jazz Warriors .More intimate acquaintance with the players re¬ 
vealed roots in the black London culture of the 70s. Pine had played for 
Clint Eastwood & General Saint, singer Cleveland Watkiss had been a mili¬ 
tant Rasta and dub fanatic. Crosby — kingpin of both Pine's and Steve 
Williamson's early groups—remained largely uninterviewed, but he, too, is 
steeped in Jamaican culture. 

Crosby’s uncle turns out to be Ernest Ranglin. usually 

credited as E. Ranglin (when he’s credited at all), he played on countless 
ska and reggae sessions, as well as recording some rare-as-hen's-teeth 
jazz albums. A guitarist whose every note burns with intensity, Ranglin is 
one of the few truly great players you can still witness (he tours with Jazz 
Jamaica in November). He arranged "My Boy Lollipop", Little Millie's 1964 
hit Crosby vividly remembers the excitement in the house at the time, and 
the sight of Uncle Ernest's shiny red Gibson guitar: an abiding vision of the 
glamour of the big time. 

Nonetheless, Crosby’s entry into music was by no means routine. In the 
70s, with everyone else talking about Bob Marley and setting up sound 
systems, his head was elsewhere: 'I went into religious practices, I just went 
underground, basically. We were anti-everything. I became a member of 
the Ethiopian World Federation, an orthodox, i became a baptised Ethiopi¬ 
an. I took that kind of approach to life—serious. Everybody was a sell-out, 
basically, that kind of attitude. 

"I was playing in a drums group, playing Rasta drums and chanting, when 
I was 15,16.1 had no intention of becoming a musician, I was just playing 
with other guys from the community who wanted to come in the room and 
explore the mysteries of life." 

When he demonstrates the rhythm on the pub table you recognise at 
once this experience wasn't wasted. Currently, it’s Tony Utah, a veteran 
conga player, who contributes to Jazz Jamaica the sound of obdurate 
African consciousness, simultaneously hypnotic and exhilarating. Also on 
board is Rico Rodriguez, a link with what is, quite literally, Jamaica's old 
school—the island's Alpha School, where under the eye of Sister Ignatius, 
trombonist Don Drummond, a veteran of countless Studio One sessions, 
trained the cadres of Jamaican music. 

"When the bandmaster wasn't around you could play free," Rico recalls. 
"But when he was around you had to stick to the sheet-music and he was 
very strict you had to play your scales, and reading — as soon as he’s not 
around we try to playa little melody, but we don't want him to hear us, we're 
scared of him, /know. So most of what we learned was behind his back, for 

Rico had played trombone with the Skatalites, the founders of instru¬ 
mental reggae, and spent two subsequent decades in England playing reg¬ 


gae sessions and jazz dates before he shot to 2-Tone fame with The Spe¬ 
cials (it’s his trombone solo on the 12" version of'GhostTown"). Tenor sax¬ 
ophonist Michael Bammi Rose is best known for his work with Aswad, the 
great British reggae band, founded in 1975, finally reaching the number 
one chart slot with 'Don'tTurn Around" in 1988. Whereas Rico favours the 
burnished luxuriance of swing trombonists, Bammi plays agile, bebop-in¬ 
fluenced solos—though never losing the sweet, aching charm that char¬ 
acterises the style. 

Crosby points out that he didn’t start off in jazz, but in 

dub and dance music "A lot of us are still, not disco-oriented, but if I hear 
something by Parliament, it’s going to move me still, I remember it from my 
youth. I suppose we still want to be that way, I want to watch people's heads 

When I venture the opinion that Jazz Jamaica works better than other 
attempts to diversify the acoustic purism of the Jazz Revival (Pine's soul- 
reggae-jazz experiments, Williamson's M-Base funk, Andy Sheppard's 
MOR fusion with In Co-Motion), Crosby will not be drawn into back-biting. 
He still thinks Williamson's Rhyme Time band played some extraordinary 
music “I love those guys and I believe in them. I'm trying to build something 
that 1 s for everyone—Courtney and Steve guest with us and it's great" 

In the 70s, jazz-rock and progressive rock claimed to turn amplified beat 
music into something "intelligent", something that could be set on a 
pedestal, like classical music — under the misapprehension that this 
process emulated the evolution of black music, from blues to swing and 
bebop (which completely misses the role of the body in Ellington and 
Coltrane — and even Braxton). Says Crosby: "Something went wrong 
about the late 70s and the 80s, with these hi-tech runs that were four or 
five guys perfectly in unison for about seven minutes and you're there 
yawning, and just waiting for the down beat so you can shake your head. 
There's no way I'm going to feel comfortable trying to jerk my head in 15/8 
or something. I can appreciate it and I enjoy playing it, but it’s just not me. 
I’m not really hooked on that 'art form’ stuff 

Such insistence on roots values can easily become a straitjacket, so I ask 
Crosby what he thinks of Albert Ayler—whether he too blames 60s free 
jazz for "losing the bear. Surprisingly, Rico immediately chips in here, say¬ 
ing "Ayler! I like him!". Crosby concludes that people put down Ayler be¬ 
cause he's "too real"; likewise, that Coltrane’s quest is still of prime impor¬ 
tance. Crosby explains that what he is against is the pretentiousness—the 
college-educated musos who (by tour one!) think they are too high-and- 
mighty to carry a suitcase. It's all about honesty, being down-to-earth. 

"A lot of the suits we was wearing that was the stage wear. Look at us 
now, we wear jeans and everything — people who point at us and say that 
we’re elitist or more interested in clothes, we’re more down than them 
anyway, we play football, we are all cornin' from the ghetto. We don't ro¬ 
manticise about that sort of stuff. It's a crime to be poor in this world, man, 
there’s no need to glamorise." 

Jazz is fascinating because it has always called into question 
our precepts of high and low culture, colour and class. Perhaps what went 
wrong with 70s fusion is not so much desecration of jazz "purity" by the vul¬ 
garity of electric guitars and a backbeat, but colonisation of a street-based, 
improvised art by standardised virtuosity and music-school conventions 
(themselves under attack from the classical avant garde at Darmstadt). If 






dance—the fact that soloists can play so creatively with Jazz Jamaica's lilt¬ 
ing reggae beat is not so puzzling. Crosby points out that he is playing music 
with a pedigree. 

'This is the music I grew up listening to. I had uncles that used to play 
sound systems, so I was always hearing Studio One. All through that period 
with Courtney and Steve I always thought about doing something that was 
closer to home. 

“It’s been done for quite a while, this Jamaican approach to improvising, 
it’s been done for 30,40 years. By now it's well worked in, while a lot of fu¬ 
sion music — its just people experimenting and ego-ing out, that kind of 

ground as me — all from Jamaican parentage, that knowledge of Ja¬ 
maican jazz. Steve, Courtney, Brian Edwards, Cleveland Watkiss — any of 
them could come in and play that Jazz Jamaica gig after a couple of re¬ 
hearsals and play with that feeling, because that’s what we grew up listen¬ 
ing to, and maybe that’s where the seed to improvise came from.* 

Crosby has an astute grasp of the economic factor and how 'success* 
can prevent the music developing. 

"When we first started we did things on our own. We did our own driving, 
we publicised ourselves. It was kind of exciting like when the brethren get 
together on a project and it starts to work. You're not even thinking about 
the money, you're just thinking that you're getting your art form out to oth¬ 
er people. You're on a mission. Then the money became part of the issue. 

"Once we started getting into the area of money, those that were signed 
to a record company couldn't play for eight weeks within a town either side, 
everyone had to go through the management. Its good for the musicians 
on an individual basis, but for a whole group of us it’s not” 

He could be a socialist shop-steward explaining the effect of individual 
assessment on wage levels. This practical view of the consequences of big- 
time labels and promotion is a welcome change from the cosmic blandish¬ 
ments that tend to arrive with signings to major labels; pronouncements 
about universal love obscuring the realities of who gets the gigs—and who 
is being prevented from playing with whom. 

T, as a star signed to a big record label, still should have the ability to go 
down to the bar on a Saturday and play with the guys—and keep my chops 
up, learn new tunes, influence new young people,* he says. 


Money versus the music an old story. When people talk about 
music—rather than going to see it—it’s frequently reduced to an excuse 
for stylisticand political posturing. The point aboutJazzJamaica is that they 
are a great night out; the honesty of the playing and the weight of history 
behind it—the fate of a beleagured minority, perhaps—makes their per¬ 
formances very moving too. 

Crosby wants to get Jazz Jamaica across to a wide audience, involve the 
youth in their own history as well as draw in those from outside the culture. 
He encourages Clifton ‘Bigga* Morrison in his keyboard dub effects and 
namechecks "Pretty Vacant* as a great single: hardly the reactions of a 
dry-as-dust purist! In bringing in the older generation, this group has re¬ 
connected the Jazz Revival to a source of creativity and power: the beauty 
ofthis Jamaican musicspeaksforitself. □ 
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Tested by Philip Watson 

He's been called "The Cappuccino Kid" and "The Modfather*, he's been 
leader of a Style Council and head of a Movement but these days Mister 
Post-Punk White Soul Brother Number One prefers just plain Paul Weller. 
Prone to the occasional well-meaning error of judgement, Weller is a pop 
survivor. Now 35, he was born into a working class family in Woking and 
was in his first band by the age of 14. With Bruce Foxton and Rick Buckler 
he formed The Jam, and for six years from 1976 the group were one of 
punk's most celebrated and idolised units. Splitting the band in 1982, 
Weller surprised many in the 80s with the ersatz jazz and R&B of The Style 
Council, formed with keyboardist (and ex-Merton Parka) Mick Talbot, and 
his overt support for an array of political causes, particularly the pro-Labour 
Red Wedge movement. In 1989, Polydor refused to release his "Garage 
House-influenced* fifth Style Council album and terminated his contract 
He then had two children with his wife, former Wham-ette and Style 
Council backing vocalist Dee C Lee, before releasing a debut solo album on 
Go! Discs last year. A new album, Wild Wood, his strongest (and certainly 
most wantonly hippy-retro) album for many years, has just been released, 
and he tours the UK in November. He claims his favourte pastime is sitting 


CURTIS MAYFIELD 

"Future Shock" from Back ToThe 

World (Curtom) 

Curtis Mayfield. Back To The World. 
■Future Shock*. Thafs a great 
album — one of his best I was 


playing it the other day funnily 
enough. Its a really underrated 
album as well — I don't know why 
because every track is great and 
the lyrics and arrangements are 
brilliant The melodies go hand in 

the lyrics go, the deeper the 
melodies go - and you've just got 


Don't you think the roots of Soul II 
Soul, that sound, that beat that 


which comes from that R&B 
source. I can't think of too many 
exceptions — maybe Syd Barrett 
or early Pink Floyd, but even Floyd 
started as an R&B band playing 
Chuck Berry. 



stuff with The Impressions, like 
Check Out Your Mind, but I prefer 
this solo stuff more. And his voice Is 
funny isn't it-sort of a fragile 


lyrically I think because he's just so 
positive about things. I'm really 
bored with these HipHop and 
gangsta lyrics - all that bitches and 
niggers and guns and the rest of 
that crap. It wasn't any better for 
Curtis's generation, in fact it was 
probably worse, but 20 years ago 
Curtis, Gil Scott-Heron, Stevie 
Wonder, Marvin Gaye, they were 
saying let's clean up the ghetto. I'd 
sooner hear that I don't see the 


point in wallowing In the shit we're 
in; lets talk about how we're going 


People used to say The Style Council 
- the Kind Of Loving album espe¬ 
cially — was heavily influenced by 
Curtis Mayfield. Do you think that's 
true? 

What, Kind Of Loving? The one 
everyone hated. It didn't have that 
sophistication and it didn't have 
very good melodies, so I think the 

he did mix a track on that album — 
and he was brilliant to work with. 
The vibe you get from him is that 
he is really at one with himself and 
the world. And I did this other thing 
with him, interviewing him for a 
video of his gigs at Ronnie Scott's. 

Butts true most of your influences 
ate American R&B. 

Yeah, probably 60 to 70 per cent 
Basically my tastes are black music 


TRAFFIC 


Barleycorn Must Die (Island) 

[Before the vocals j Traffic. John 
Barleycorn Must Die. "Freedom 
Rider*. I like Steve Winwood. I think 
he's great; great voice. He's just got 
that R&B sound, and he also devel- 

else in Traffic. When he first started 
with Spencer Davis it was just pure 
Ray Charles and it was just so weird 
to hear a 15- 16-year-old white 
kid from Birmingham singing like 
that It didn't even seem to be 
mannered; it just seemed quite 
natural, it just flowed out of him. I 
suppose I like him because he was 
kind of a role model for me in that 
he was English and into R&B - it 
showed me a way of taking inspira- 

also of trying to add something of 
your own as well. And the playing is 
great on these Traffic albums — 
not necessarily technically, but they 
just had a great feel, which is more 
important 

Do you think anyone sounds as 
good today? Mick Hudcnall? 

Mick Hucknall? What a load of old 
bollocks. He doesn't compare in 
any way. These people [re Tram 
were making real music, and they 
could outplay any of us lot today. 
I've been playing a long time, but 
I’m only just getting there. These 
people were doing this shit when 
they were how old-20,21? 
Some people have accused you of 
lauding the past too much. Doesn't 
your new album sound just a little 
too much like Traffic or The Small 
Faces circa 67? 










ment. I don't get hung up on that 
retro thing because I don't think I'm 
doing what Lenny Kravitz is doing 

pie say it sounds like an old record 
then that suits me fine because 


with attitude, people getting back 
into saying something. 

Can't you have too much attitude? 

and get in the way of the must? 
Well it can definitely backfire on 


they're my favourite records — 
they sound the best to me. That is 
my time; that's what I come from. 
I've been listening to this sort of 
music off and on for a long, long 

These records still sound fresh — I 
defy anyone to say otherwise. They 
will always invigorate and inspire 

All the same, don't you think must 
must keep innovating, moving fOr- 


you, but does that mean you 
shouldn't sell say it Lennon said it, 
Marley said it Stevie Wonder said 
it; why shouldn't Jamiroquai say it? 
He likes that sort of music — whaf s 
wrong with that? My generation, 
and his, have had more than 30 
years of black music and culture in 
this country. It's part of us now — 
you and I probably wouldn’t be sit¬ 
ting here now if it wasn't for black 
music. Just because he’s white 
doesn’t mean he has to follow Iron 


But I think it is. I'm still adding to 
the music — its not just straight 
plagiarism. I think I'm still interpret¬ 
ing the past, still adding something 
to it, something fresh, something 
new. Why are so many people hung 
up on originality? What is original 
music? Is it Techno? Is it blips? 
Because if that's truly original music 
I don't want to know about it, I don’t 
want no part of it. I mean, on my 
album we just tried to cut the 
tracks live in the studio as much as 
possible, trted to keep the mixes 
rough, tried to make the drum kit 
sound like a fucking drum kit, and 
the guitar like a guitar. I don't know 
what's wrong with that That's how I 


JAMIROQUAI 

"Hooked Up"from Emergency 
On Planet Earth (Sony Soho 
Square) 

You might have got me here. [ After 
hearing the vocals ] Oh, Jamiroquai. 
They cut a lot of this stuff live as 
well apparently. I know he's getting 
a lot of criticism right now, but I say 
leave him alone and let him fucking 
develop in his own time. Because 
Jamiroquai are bringing real music 
to people, to younger people, and if 
it makes them backtrack and get 
into Gil Scott-Heron and Stevie 
Wonder then that's got to be a 
good thing. And he's pretty up¬ 
front about his influences. I've 
never seen him try to deny his 
influences — he's giving credit to 
the source — so what's the fucking 
problem? We've had five or six 
years of people saying pretty much 


band. Not every white kid has to be 
into heavy metal or white chunky 



JIMMY SMITH/WES 
MONTGOMERY 

Dynamic Duo (Verve) 

Kenny Burrell? It's not Jimmy 
Smith. Ifs not Grant Green. Wes? 
But ifs not Jimmy Smith is it? 

Well actually it is. 

I should have known this because 
I've got this album — although 
admittedly I haven't played it for a 
long time. I didn't recognise it was 
Wes Montgomery until he did those 

Jimmy Smith around 1980/81. His 
music was the first thing that got 
me into jazz, but then I heard a lot 
of other organ players who I liked a 
lot more — more funky, gritty play¬ 
ers like Jimmy McGriff and Freddie 
Roach. I started buying lots of the 
Blue Note reissues: Herbie 
Hancock's first LPs - Taking Off 
and Empyrean Isles — a lot of 
Stanley Turrentine and Lee 
Morgan. But with Wes, and I know 


I find some of his stuff too MOR - 
maybe you just have to know the 
right albums and obviously I don’t. 

Yeah, Grady Tate — he’s great 
Didn't the idea for the Style Council 

Yeah, but not from Jimmy Smith. It 
was more from Ian McLagen of the 
Small Faces. He was probably the 
first influence on Mick Talbot, even 
though it was in a round about way 
because McLagen got it from 
Booker T. 

What do you think about the 
change pom The Jam to The Style 
Counalnow? 

Ifs just what I wanted to do at the 
plan or anything; I just had aspira- 



You've gone back to playing the 
guitar more on this new CD. 

Yeah, I lost confidence in my play¬ 
ing in the Council. I wasn't interest¬ 
ed in that Rickenbacker sound any 
more, and I didn't know what else 
to do, where to go from there. It 

ups — I'm nowhere near as good 
as any of these guys — but I know 

somewhere with it which is an 


SEXPISTOLS 

"Holidays In The Sun” from Kiss 
This (Virgin) 

lAfter a few seconds] OK, thafs 
enough. Pretty dated don't you 
think? I find it hard to listen to a lot 
of this punk stuff now to be honest 
including my own stuff—I just 
can’t fucking handle it It seems like 
a million years ago. But it was nec¬ 
essary at the time for me. I thought 
the 70s was a very, very dull time 
-all that Yes and ELP and pro¬ 
gressive rock stuff. I didn’t like the 
way they looked, I didn't like their 
attitude, I didn't like the music. So it 
was great to see the Pistols - they 
had attitude and they were aggres¬ 
sive and the music was loud and 
furious, and there were the clothes 
and the hair. For me the punk 
scene only lasted for a very short 
time — by the time all the bands 
had been signed up it was over, it 


while. But I got off on the energy 
and the fact that people were up 
there saying something and getting 

Why do you think you — unlike 
many from that era—have sur¬ 
vived? Johnny Rotten for example, 
is washed up in LA... 

Yeah doing Schlitz adverts. I tend 
to think, and this isn’t me blowing 

is a fact that I can actually sing and 
play, and I can actually write songs. 
Not everyone's going to like them, 
but I don’t think anyone can deny 
that I can do it. I think John, bless 
his heart, would have trouble doing 
that, and I'm sure he doesn’t even 
want to. I'm still making music and 
still doing what I've wanted to do 

for that moment and what they 
generated was good at the time, 
but it doesn't stand the test of time. 
Every time I hear it now it just 


ELVIS COSTELLO 
"Tramp The Dirt Down" from 
Spike (Warner Bros) 

I don’t know this [ Hears vocals] Is it 
Elvis? But I don't know this album. I 
don’t know much of Elvis’s stuff — 
but I liked the words. 

The career of Elvis Costello seems 
an interesting point of comparison. 
You both came to prominence in 
the punk era, you've both been very 



untarnished. 

It has seemed that way, yeah. 

The same can't be said about you 
though can it? 

No. Not at all. 

What do think about that credibility 
gap? 

I don't know how to answer it. 

From my perspective I've got to 
make mistakes to be able to see 
what I can do and what I’m good at 
and what I'm not good at I don't 
want to put Elvis down or anything, 
because I respect the fact that he's 
lasted, but he’s made pretty much 
the same record — apart from that 
country album — since he started. 
Whereas I, good or bad, have tried 
to do different things. Sometimes 

What about the Style Council 










so, didn't they? But that's their 
problem. If you can't look beyond a 

are you fit to judge the music? If 
you're not prepared to dig a little 
deeper, if you just look at it all at 
face value... 

But doesn't the word-style- 
inevitably lead to certain precon¬ 
ceptions? 

Yeah, but what I’m trying to say to 
you is that If you looked 
er there were plenty of other 
to counteract that, that 
wasn't just about style : 

You only have to read the lyrics or 
read some of the sleeve notes — 
especially on the early Council 


Yeah, I wish I hadn’t got involved 

by the Labour Party. I think I shot 
have remained non-partisan to It 
all. We as a group should have ca 
ried on doing what we felt' 
and doing the benefits 
with. We shouldn't have belonged, 
or looked like we were part of, the 
Labour Party. We got swallowed up 
— inevitably because they were a 
bigger machine than us. It has put 

You said recently that during parts 
of the 80s you were quite a long 
way up your own arse. 

Yeah. Ego's a very, very dangerous 
thing when it's running rampant 
And now, sitting outside of it all and 


more. And the international estab- 
away with it, pretty much stamped 


done for the last four or five times 
and it hasn't fucking happened. I 
just think we need a change, if 



Anybody spring to mhd? 

Well Bono's got to be careful I 
.a's making outrageous 


I still hold a lot of those ide 


Who the fuck's this? The 

’I don't know 
enough of their stuff. I liked 
■Animal Nitrate" -1 thought that 
was a really good single — and I 


Bowie fan, never have been. I can’t 
get with too much of this kind of 
teenage angst thing — I tend to 
think its all a bit staged, a bit man- 


had one of mine on it But Elvis has 
never had any of his on the line — 
he never wanted to join in the 
Wedge - and he was probably 
right as well. He had it sussed. But 


mind that As I've said, I don't mind 
the retro thing. I mean, it’s like say¬ 
ing did the first Jam album sound 
too much like The Who? Of course 
it did, because we just plundered it 
but mainly out of enthusiasm, 
because I just love that sound. But 
this just isn't particularly my sort of 
music that's all. 

Well I was trying to play you some¬ 
thing you wouldn't like. 


You've succeeded. 

What would it have'taken to really 
annoy you musically? George 
Michael? Nirvana? 

Well, Nirvana would have done the 
trick. They sound like the Police. Or 
a Sting track would have done it as 
well. But if s nothing personal, I just 
ain't into those sounds. Although I 
like the guitarist on this - Bernard 
... [Butler], Whatever happens to 
the band he'll do all right. Like 


Johnny Marr in The Smiths - 



Who the fuck’s this? Lou Adler? Its 
got to be him or Stevie Wonder. 
Which album’s this from. I've never 
heard this. 

It's from his very first album — 
recorded when he wos just II. As 
well as harmonica, he plays piano, 
organ, drums and bongos. 

He’s a genius isn't he? He really is. 
Not in a press-hype way: more like 
the way people talk about Mozart, 
about being a child prodigy - he's 
the same thing, a pure one-off. 

But it's difficult to talk about Stevie 
Wonder. You've got to watch what 
you say about Stevie Wonder. I'm 
always loath to criticise him 
because Steve Wonder will always 
make a great track every now and 
again. He's made some duff 
albums, like Square Circle, but then 
you've got ‘Overjoyed" on that 
album — which ranks up with his 
best ever. I'll tell you what I think 
he needs to do — if I dare say this. 
He needs to get behind the kit 
again, get rid of all those fucking 
drum machines and all that swing 



nically, but it's so right as well. And 
he needs to cut that kind of real 
rough album again. If you ain't got 
a good drummer, you ain't got a 
good band, simple as that I'd just 
like to see some of these guys get 

ing, away from all this digitised 
bullshit we've had for fucking ten 


Why did your drummer, Steve 
White, leave you atthe end of the 
80s? 

He got fed up, because we started 
working with drum machines and 
synthesizers. He couldn't handle it 
But you were also quite difficult to 
work with during that period 
werentyour 

Yeah. I lost the plot. I don’t know 
what to say — sometimes you lose 
it, sometimes you don’t I don’t 


that they never put a foot wrong. 
We all make duff albums now and 
again. No-one's brilliant all the 


"Tired Of Being Alone”fromAI 
(Beechwood) 

Turn it up. [He moves his chair back 
for maximum stereo effect.] I want 
to listen to this one all the way 
through. His voice is just phenome¬ 
nal, fantastic — and the drummer, 
Al Jackson, is really great on that 
track as well — but I went to see 
him recently atthe Festival Hall, 
and I feel really bad about saying 
this, but I just couldn't handle all 
the cabaret shit. As soon as he 
started doing the ‘Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus’ thing, I had to go to the bar 
and get with some other kind of 
spirits. But he's so brilliant as well 
of course, and he's too great to put 
down, its just that I don't like 
cabaret, I don't like show biz. I ain’t 
with that I like things raw; I like to 
see people just do their thing. I 
would like to see Al Green with a 
small band so you just get his voice 
and none of the rest. I love his 
voice-it’s a similar thing to 
Marvin Gaye-it's almost as if 

from their bodies. Do you ever get 
that vibe? And at least he’s still 


Gaye and Marley and Lennon were 
still around making records. I miss 
these people more and more. 

You seem quite moved listening to 


It was lovely, yeah. It’s because I 
haven’t heard it for a while, I sup- 



































Jazz and the movies have been co¬ 
existing ever since 1927, when Al 
Jolson and The Jazz Singer 
ushered in talking pictures and 
sounded the death knell for the 
cinema pianists who hammered out 
the accompaniment to silent films. 
Although utilised for soundtrack 
material by everyone from Woody 
Allen, who favours dixieland, to 
Spike Lee, jazz has always been 
more than a musical backdrop to 
the movies. It's inspired a whole 
genre of films, most of which 
concentrate on the mythology that 
surrounds the musicians rather 


David Eimer reviews 
the new video releases. 
This month, a forgotten 
jazz movie classic, and 
Black Audio's Seven 
Songs For Malcolm X 


Richard Pryor, ’Eagle' is less 
glamorous and more self- 
contained than Forest Whitaker’s 
emotional performance as ‘Bird' in 
the Eastwood movie, but especially 
in the excellent final sequences, 
Gregory conjures up an anguish 
and rage that's all the more telling 
for being unexpected. Director 
Herbert Danska takes his cues 
from the seminal, dark-hued Sweet 
Smell Of Success, with Mai 
Waldron's fine, original score, 
interspersed with saxophonist 
Charles McPherson's solos, driving 


very earnest US academics, the 
film concentrates on examining 
Malcolm's relevance to the 90s 
generation of Afro-Americans, 
who've seen much of the 
pioneering Civil Rights legislation of 
the 60s eroded, as witness events 
like the Rodney King beating and 
the subsequent LA riots. 

Intercut with this are dramatised 
segments which, unsurprisingly, 
adopt some of the imagery 
prevalent In jazz movies, and, best 
of all, the man himself in action, 
hustling crowds in African Square, 
Harlem and destroying opponents' 


doped-out jazzer descending into 
oblivion has a long cinematic 
history, and from the fictional 
trumpeter drinking his life away in 
the 1929 flick Dance Of Life, 
through Burt Lancaster's cliched 
portrayal of the sublime Bix 
Beiderbecke in Yang Man With A 
Horn to Bruce Weber’s iconic Lets 
Get Lost, a 1988 take on Chet 
Baker, lifestyle has tended to take 
prominence over talent. 

Only a few of these films delve 
beyond the demons of drugs and 
drink, and even fewer manage to 
achieve a resonance that fuses jazz 
with the racism and despair that 
surrounded most of the musicians. 
Onethatdoesis Sweet Love, Biter. 
Made in 1963, almost immediately 



then current vogue for hand-held 
cameras and spare, taut acting that 
conspire to acheive a grimly 
minimalist effect 
Danska doesn't shrink from 
showing us ’Eagle's" capacity for 
self-destruction, but placed within 
the context of the relationship 
between his two self-appointed 
guardians, there’s a reason for it 
and Gregory's distinctly non-mythic 
playing reinforces this. The film 
does have its faults: mainly down to 
the disjointed structure of the 
script, and if you're looking for a 
straight biography of Parker you'll 
be disappointed. Nevertheless it 


Denzel Washington turned in a 
tremendous performance in the 
Lee movie but he can't compare to 
the real thing and what comes 
across here is just how much of a 



charisma and sheer cool did the 

As his (Alex Haley ghosted) 
autobiography makes clear, it was 
his formative years as zoot-suited 
street kid that shaped those talents 
and, combined with the sort of 
comprehensive education only 
people in prison or academics have 


takes its subject seriously and was 
obviously made by jazz fans. As 
such it deserves a place alongside 
Bertrand Tavernier's 1986 gem 
Round Midnight and the 
aforementioned Bird — if you’re an 
aficionado of the genre you should 


the time to acquire, and his spiritual 
beliefs, it made him into an 
awesome figure. Spike Lee's 
hagiography was at its most 


Malcolm's early life: this redresses 
the balance. □ 


If you haven't already overdosed 
on Malcolm X this year, then Seven 
Songs For Malcolm X, made by the 
Black Audio Film Collective for 
Channel Four, should prove to be 
the most enlightening piece on the 
man and his life that you’ll see. 
With contributions from Malcolm's 
widow Betty Shabazz, his brother 
Wilfred, former aides and some 


Sweet Love, Bitter is now out on 
Kay Jazz video (KJ115). Seven 
Songs For Malcolm X is released on 
11 October by Eectric Pictures. 
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Mike Atherton on 
reissued blues; Rob 
Young on reissued 
Miles 


One of my best moments from the 
event horizon of 92 would have to 
be an early hours TV interview I 
saw with Diamanda Galas. Galas's 
"ordinary speaking voice, her 
enunciation, her vocal presence, is 

(now there's a word), more world- 


the mouth. Each time there's a 
new release from her voice, you 
think, maybe this time it won't do it 
to me; like other avant garde 
regulars it will settle down into 
formulaic cadence. But then you're 
knocked on your ass once again. 
Because... she isn't playing with 
phantom limbs of formalism, guises 


should she choose the retreat into 
a conventional game, she could 
burn down the conventional 
players. There is a rendering here 
of "Amazing Grace", of all things, 
which is the truest elegy, the most 
certain sound of real life reviving 
dead song. 

In Vena Cava articulation 
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Last Exit 

Headfirst Into The Flames 

MUWORKS RECORDS MUW 1013 CD 

In the sleevenotes to Last Exit's 
previous CD Koln, Steve Lake 
likened the group’s emergence to 
"a sort of 7th cavalry-to-the- 
rescue scene in the final reel of the 
story of Free Jazz". That may echo 


HEADFIRST INTO THE 



the quartet's own sentiments, but 
on this evidence it sounds as if they 
arrived late and instead ignited a 
funeral pyre. Headfirst is the most 
abrasive of their five live releases: a 
molten mixture of feral metal, 
mutant funk and free blasting. It 


Carter — and Sessions, who was a 
New Englander like Ives and 
Ruggles. He lived for long periods 
in Italy, France and Germany, but 
was never assimilated by them. 
One thinks of Sessions as a 
Bostonian, highly intelligent, 


for volume, energy and emotion in 
their natural environment (check 
the studio recorded folly of Iron 
Path for comparison) as they torch 
the conservatism presently 
infecting the Improv sector. 

Recorded in Munich and 
Stockholm during a 1989 tour, the 
music's characteristic loud thrills 
and genre transgressions are 
encapsulated in the playing of 
guitarist Sonny Sharrock. Veering 
from the psychedelic swing of Pete 
Cosey to the volcanic rock of King 
Crimson-era Robert Fripp, his 
distorted dynamics peak on the 
white hot finale of “I Must Confess 
I'm A Cannibal - . He is only eclipsed 
by the playing of Bill Laswell, whose 

wah-wah, slide and distortion into 
their subsonic tributaries. 

On this CD Last Exit forego the 
wayward blues jams, macho song 
titles ("Ma Balls Your Chin"), and 

Jackson that have marred some of 
their previous releases. The 
resulting purity rivals their self-titled 
debut for direct impact (a record 

unequalled in the Improv sector 
four years on). Headfirst Into The 
Flames is free of the need to be 



The view that jazz is "America’s real 
classical music" is sufficiently inane 
to have taken deep root in the 
expected places. Jazz needs no 
such protective facade, and after 
preliminary feints by pioneers such 
as William Billings in the 18th 
century, America’s real classical 
music started with Charles Ives. It 
was continued by such masters as 
Ruggles, Copland, Riegger, Babbitt, 


music is deeply American. Indeed it 
is fascinatingly rich in its many 
facets so that one can barely hint 
at its character here, though it 

vital response to the world and 
embodies a consistent and logical 
growth over a long lifetime (1896- 
1985). 

Given the nature of Sessions's 
development as a composer, 
sonata and symphony were 
centrally important to him, and his 
nine symphonies (1926-78) are 
the backbone of his output (see 
The Wire November 1991 fora 
review of his Piano Sonata No. I ). 
The above CD is a compilation of 
rather old recordings — I have had 
Dmitri Mitropoulos's account of 
Symphony No. 2 with the New 
York Philharmonic since the early 
days of LPs. I cannot date Akeo 
Wantanabe’s performance with the 
Japan Philharmonic of Wo. I (the 
accompanying booklet is less than 
frank), but Igor Buketoff set down 
No. 3 with the Royal Philharmonic 
in 1967. 

The recorded sound has been 
excellently refurbished and, most 
important, the interpretations well 
match the tough-minded energy of 
the music That is especially true of 
the introspective No. 2 from 
Mitropoulos, who conducted the 
premiere, and which Sessions once 
said was the crucial work in his 
career. As a matter of personal 
taste I prefer the pungent Wo. 3, 
yet each of these elaborate though 
technically undogmatic scores has 
a personality of its own. It is to be 
hoped that Composers' Recordings 
Inc will in due course complete this 

MAX HARRISON 








cities and fabled lands: Sanders is 
conjuring monuments and ruins 
from sound. The overblowing of his 


piccolo towards him, the process of 
populating these places. 


Impulse: through New Note 


Technology Isn’t only speaking in 
tongues; it's rather that Sanders is 
forcing evolution on the instrument, 
getting it to mutate now. If the 
enemy wins, someone once wrote, 
not even the dead will be safe. To 
which Tauhid adds a rider if you're 
going to time travel — and you 
have to — be sure to carry your art 

Archie Shepp's songtitles (their 
subdauses, sardonic, concise, 
always bracketed) indicate an 


his early mentor Coltrane. Both Fire 
Music and On This Night emerged 
from sessions recorded in 1966, 
the same year as Ascension, and 

together, rewriting the track order 
of both albums, including the dread 
lament of "Malcolm, Malcolm, 
Semper Malcolm", an alternate 
take of "The Mac Man", and new 
track "The Chased", and 
dispatching "Gingerbread, 
Gingerbread Boy" to the reissue of 
Coltrane's New Thing At Newport. 

On this album Shepp takes street 
figures, "unworthy", ignored 


Original Mr Sonny Boy Williamson 
(the bluesman's name already 
mythic, already recessed into story) 
into the charged field of the then 
New Jazz. It was a move at once 
aesthetic and political, a semiotic 
widening of content (everything 
that was low shall be raised high) 

kindred spirits in the Black Arts 
Movement, Leroi Jones and Larry 
Neal. Shepp's hoarse, asthmatic 
tenor is always backing away along 
the corner of the wall, now furtive, 
now furious. It is the figure of the 
Mac Man (ladies man/mack 

him, on the distance of that 
dramatization. Simultaneously the 

the group setting, because he isn't, 
can't be at home in its world. Which 
means the music itself starts not to 
fit, to be awkward, and ifs this we 
hear in singular ways across the 


anomaly. Christine Spencer's voice 
is high opera soprano, harassed 
and tormented by the jagged-edge 


freedom and justice. Why this is so 



draws on the degraded but still 

Humanist-speak in order to lend 
irony to the pathos of Negro/Black 
aesthetic demands in a language 
which included us Blacks out This 
only works because the beautiful 
Sbriousness of it retains the horror 
of all the other Imperial uses to 
which the operatic form has been 


Walter Benjamin's 
civilisation/barbarism dialectic, 
which works by recasting the 
Universal in the figure of the 
Oppressed. His final stroke is to 
juxtapose all this to the rest of the 
album so that its characters, 
dramatised through that failing, 
crippled, anguished tenor of his, 
pay the price, suffer the fallout of 
its transvaluated Humanism. 

KODWO ESHUN 


soundcheck 

Louis Andriessen 

DeTIjd 

ELEKTRA NONESUCH 7S59-79291 CD 


John Harbison 

Simple Daylight 

ELEKIRA NONESUCH 7559-79189 CD 


Although conceived as a 
companion piece to Andriessen's 
earlier De Stoat (Elektra Nonesuch 
7559-79251), and played by the 

Ensemble, De Vjd (Time) is a 
diametrically opposite work, and 
possibly for many a less attractive 
one. 

While De Stoat was all bustling 
energy and rhythmic vigour, De Tijd 
is extremely slow, highly repetitive, 
and rhythmically static throughout 
its 43 minutes. An ethereal choir 
intones a text by St Augustine in 
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his gift for. 
through sparse instrumental and 

different kind. The lyricism which 
marks his work is everywhere 
evident, but most overtly so in the 
two quite distinct vocal settings. 

Words From Paterson sets a 
section from the final book of 
William Carlos Williams's epic 
poem, superbly sung with full 
idiomatic weight by baritone 
Sanford Sylvan. 



very natural way here, and also in 
Simple Daylight, a setting of poems 
by his friend Michael Fried for 
soprano and piano which will reveal 
another facet of vocalist Dawn 
Upshaw's great talent for those 
who know her only through the 
chart-sweeping Gorecki symphony. 

The skilful textural use of groups 
of instruments within the ensemble 
is also a feature of the Piano 
Quintet, as is the rhetorical 
spareness and willingess to leave 
certain things implied rather than 
explicitly stated. The language is 
broadly tonal, and even austere at 
times, but always confident and 


telescope; the disc has: 
of is-there-anybody-out-there 
bleeping: the effect is one of total 
despair. Black Dog, who give a nod 
to Mike Oldfield's secondhand 
minimalisms and whose PR l 
their Techno terrorism and mission 
to reclaim technology from the 

sparse and rangey beat and there 
are no dolphins anywhere on the 
album. The seagulls that provide 
the coda to the final track "Crete 
That Made Crete" are abruptly 
terminated. Its something that you 
couldn't imagine happening to the 
mammals that swim through the 
aqueous humours of YAP or 
Stories. 

Basically then: three synthesiser 
and gadgetry albums, all executed 
with a high degree of competence. 
They are all informed by everyone 
mentioned above. Although they 

well. The point? Search rr 



formalising it into an alterego. H 
hastojerrybuild hisovi 

his own linguistic invocation. Thus, 
he generates a new musical 
notation system which he calls 

dissonance enhancement". This 
gets mapped as a conceptual 
ideogram reminiscent not so much 
of Anthony Braxton as the black 
conceptual artist Houston Cornwill. 
The map becomes a platonic 
version of a system which will never 
be completed. It both mocks and 
inspires the brilliant range of songs 
showcased here. Breaking up 


hear the stuff read ini 
conveys the ser 
horrtrr than of Rabelaisian or Henry 
Miller-like glee at the body's 
tireless ability to extrude foreign 
substances from its range of 
interesting orifices. 

In the light of the many 
subsequent ‘orrorfardcore 
subcultures that have taken this 
kind of imagery at nothing more 
than face-value, the track "Spare 


BossTon 

I Was Razed Round Black Folk, 
Too (But They Didnot No It) 


talk to melancholy and maybe fall 

children also. BossTon is a God in 
the universe he created and these 
songs, which you must hear, are his 
Adam and Eve, cloned to a fallen 
disrupted infinity. 



of dope than junk, but they brt _ 
the span of Burroughs’s creative 
life with a cocktail of bebop saxes 
and dub-friendly 90s disco on the 
singleworthy "Words Of Advice For 
Young People". None of the skill 







operating theatre, and verbal 
diarrhoea can be a gas. 


Serge Chaloff 

The Complete Serge Chaloff 
Sessions 

MOSAIC MD4-147 4CD 


He might not have been the most 
agreeable of men, but Chaloff 
played baritone sax as If oblivious 
of the instrument's lumbering 
status, and even with the 
contrasting legacies of Harry 
Carney, Gerry Mulligan and Pepper 
Adams, he still sounds like its most 


various solo spots with Woody 


reunion date cut only months 
before Chaloffs death in 1957, all 
of his feature recordings can be 
squeezed on to four CDs. And here 
they are, remastered to Mosaic's 
scrupulous standards. 

Early sessions for Dial and Savoy 
are snapshot bop fare, but even on 
the first track, "Blue Serge*, Chaloff 
is on top of bop's tempos and 
harmonies. Skip forward to the 


Ralph Bums for a septet, and 
Chaloff is brilliant on'Paf. Illness 
kept him out of the studios for 
nearly five years after that, but the 
comeback recordings with Boots 
Mussulli and Charlie Mariano are 
compelling variations on cool bop: 
Dick Twardzlk's "Fable Of Mabel* is 
the celebrated tune, but Mariano’s 
"Eenie Meenie Minor Mode* is just 
as fascinating. 

Since this set is aimed at 
collectors — has anyone outside 
jazz hardcore ever heard of 
Chaloff? — they'll want to know 
there are three fine new tracks 
added to the Boston Blow-Up! 
session and, most valuable of all, a 
very good "How About You?" 
drawn from the Blue Serge date 
which closed the circle on Chaloffs 
playing. It sounds like one of the 
great episodes in jazz on record, 
very like Art Pepper Meets The 
Rhythm Section : Chaloff matched 
with one of the best trtos of the 
day, the music done with a 

tracks emerging as one 
masterpiece after another. By this 


Infonet, OPP, Mute: through 
Pinnacle/RTM 

Zoe Magic: 333 W. 52nd Street, 
1003 NYC, NY 10015, USA 

BossTon: PO Box 602, Avondale 
Estates, CA 3002, USA 


Stamford, CA 06902, USA 


me, Chaloff had blended swing 


his early death all the more 
regrettable. This exemplary reissue 
insists that Chaloffs mastery gets 


niles Davis & Quincy Jones 

Live At Montreux 

WARNER BROS 9362-45221 CDfMC 

"Anything can happen here 
tonight," announces Quincy Jones 
at the outset of this 1991 concert 

controlled and diligently mapped 


Back in 1987, Crime And The City 
Solution's then leather-trousered 
singer Simon Bonney seemed 
prime candidate for the-man-who- 
would-be Lizard King. Or maybe 


to chance, not even the very real 
danger that an audibly failing Miles 
will not have the chops to get 


Wallace Roney is on standby for 




suffice it to say that the Seeds' 
guitartst and former Birthday party 
member Mick Harvey turns up 
behind the traps on this 
atmospheric trawl through their 
back catalogue. 

shows in 90/91) and shows how 
Crime soon seized their identity by 
wandering into the vast spaces 
staked out by fellow antipodeans 
The Triffids — spaces large enough 
to accommodate 80009/5 
melodies, delivered, as always, with 
gravity and a pinch of melodrama. 
■The Bride Ship* and The Free 
World’find the band's grainy 
power-in-reserve welling up into 
surging rock dynamics. Only on 
The Last Dictator, Parts 1 &2" do 
Bonne/s image-rich narratives 
become a bit ponderous, largely 
due to the sheer length of the 

Throughout the band play with 
an imagination and subtle 
toughness that was sorely missing 
from Bonney's country-influenced 
album, Forever, released last year. 
Pivotal to the sound are Bronwyn 
Adams on violin, and Einsturzende 
Neubauten guitarist Alexander 
Hacke. The former's cool, Eastern 
lines are pitched against the latter's 
chord flurries on The Sun Before 
Darkness" and their wire-like slide 
guitar and string glissandos give 
The Dangling Man* an eerie 



that time was running out. 

The Montreux concert assembled 
a massive big band with Jones 
conducting a selection of the music 
originally created by Davis with Gil 
Evans, from "Boplicity* on The Birth 
of the Cool sessions through Miles 
Ahead, Porgy And Bess and 
Sketches Of Spain. 

Nothing here comes up to the 
originals, although there is some 
impressive playing from the 
augmented orchestra (made up of 
an expanded version of George 
Grunt's Concert Jazz Band and 


Evans Orchestra), and it would be 
hard not to respond to the sheer 1 
sonic luxury of it all. 

Miles's playing is something else. 
Technically it is awful, and musically 
it is way below his best, but it holds 
the same painful, poignant 
fascination as Dexter Gordon's in 
the movie Round Midnight — 
studded with piercing moments of 
clarity which fleetingly turn the 
clock back, before the inexorable 


in technique in the next fluffed 
phrase. Ultimately, though, Live At 
Montreux is more souvenir than 
monument; he made those the first 


time around. 

KENNY MATHIESON 










Sink 

VINTAGE VNTG19MC 

Furt is a 'spurious' word, and listed 
as such in the OED (paradoxes, we 
got 'em). A misprint for 'fury 1 in a 
Jacobean revenger’s tragedy, 

furtive act, like theft — or sampling. 
One of the perpetrators of Sink, 
Richard Barrett, is well known as a 
new complexity/Darmstadt 
composer. A previous version was 
aired on Radio Three in July. 

Sink begins with shunting sounds, 
as if a rusty steam-engine were 
emulating percussion by Xenakis or 
Kurtag. The surface is then pocked 

interference with some of the 
charge of 50s electronic music 
(check out the Acousmatrix series 
on BVHaast). Back then, two styles 
prevailed: pure electronic 
manipulation and musique concrete 
(noise compositions realised by 
splicing tape). Sampling technology 
allows players to direct borrowed 

genres. 

At its best the music resembles 
the incidental music of Frank 
Zappa's \Ne're Only In It For The 
Money, which was designed to 
humiliate hippies by pointing out 
the narrow parameters of drug- 
culture 'head' music. There’s a lot 
of the same stuff about today 
(Tangerine Dream repom as The 
Orb and Orbital). Furt could serve 
as welcome materialist spoilsports 

When they attempt surreal 
juxtapositions of mood, however, 
Furt score less well than either 
Stock, Hausen & Walkman or The 
KLF (whose Chill Out is one of the 
great CDs of our time). At the end 
of the second side of this cassette 
the irony becomes a little heavy- 
handed as we’re given a loop of 

of the cultural inertia of the 
establishment — which suddenly 
clunks off. More exciting are the 
faster interactions, which start to 
sound like some fantastic new 

edges and astonishing timbres. All 
in all, the two half-hours of Sink are 
models of velocity and structure. 



Avant: through Harmonia rtundi 

Vintage: Institution Of Rot, 109 
Corbyn Street, London N4 3BX 


It’s a bit like the Generation Game 


age as one of rap’s elder 
statesmen, his fellow Poets, Umar 
Bin Hassan and Abiodun Oyewole 
(also featured here), have kept a 
very low profile. On the evidence of 



he was Elvin Jones or Sid Catlett — 
he never did but the old magic still 
works. Craig Handy appears on 
saxophones (and if you can’t prove 
he’s somebody’s son listen to when 
the Handy famliy trill breaks 
through here and there) and he 
can’t decide whether he’s Rollins, 
Coltrane or Dexter Gordon. Not 

that serious and maybe thats a 


you’ll find here. Many of the tracks 
follow this path, but they do so with 
imagination, passion, and - still - 






of the pot 
to stand up and be counted. He 
sadly, what goes around, come: 


Lee Hyla 

In Double Light 


The title composition Is scored for 
viola, bass clarinet, piano and 
t is the first fruit of 


with the clarinet acting as a go- 
between until the coda. There is 
nothing in the result to startle 
followers of improvised music, or 


Tim Smith's bass clarinet Is 
featured again in ‘Mythic Birds Of 
Saugerties", a buttonholing solo 
piece cataloguing the oiseaux of 
upstate New York. The String 
Quartet No 2 was commissioned 
for the Lydian Quartet and is a 
bleak but engrossing addition to 
the genre. "Ciao Manhattan - is for 
flute, viola, cello and piano. The 
lines and sonorities stretch and 

its spectral climax, where the final 
variation of the theme turns into a 
quote from (so I am told) Neil 
Young's‘Soldier - . 

This provides evidence that not 


Superficially an excruciating take 
on Specter's Wall Of Sound, the 
eye of the Chain's guitar storm was 
actually characterised by a classic 
pop sensibility. Even with riots at 
gigs and sneering 'attitude' - the 
Reid brothers shamelessly lied 
about their ages —their 
iconoclasm was never taken to its 


The Sound Of Speed, a collection 
of recent singles, B-sides and 
unreleased tracks, is a partner to 
their 1988 compilation Barbed 
Wire Kisses, and ultimately little has 
guitar squalls are 
and the music tends 
towards dark-hued rock'n'roll - 
ny Reed’s 
ar Man” and the 13th Floor 
beration' are 
ise into the group’s 

One of the most recent songs, 
this year's‘Snakedriver, is as 

sullen take on scores of 60s pop 
songs, but the good ones as always. 
Their early snottiness has moved 
into a music barred from 'maturity' 
by an undying obsession with good 
ole sex'n’drugs “Don't Come 
Down’ would be self-parodic if it 
wasn't so knowingly wry, and 
•Teenage Lust (Acoustic Version)' 
is a hoot. Totally dependable, but 
always worth cocking an ear to, The 
Brothers Reid score points for 
perpetually reworking themselves 
in a style akin to da Brudders 


miUHMS 

PRESENT 



Eaten John Gorka on tour 
with Mary-Chapin Carpenter: 


"John Gorka has to be one of the 
best unknown singer/songwriters 
around...moving and intelligent 
songs that seem to have the 
same working-class sensibility 
that Bruce Springsteen 
used to possess" 
VILLAGE VIEW, USA. 

CD»£1 0.99 


Minimalist. A consumer warning, 
though: only real Hyla enthusiasts 
will want to pay Japanese import 
prices for a CD lasting a paltry 33 


The Jesus And nary Chain 

The Sound Of Speed 


The Jesus And Mary Chain's 
massively influential 1985 debut 
Psychocandy has stood the test of 
time, as many thought it would. 


Artists known for their instrument 
rather than their voice can have a 
hard time forging an identity as a 
front person, often falling into the 
trap of producing track after track 
of similar sounding tunes each 
conforming to their 'distinctive 
style'. Instrumentalists who 
successfully hold the limelight do so 
by stepping out of the ghetto of 

incorporating other artists, 
especially vocalists, into their sound. 
Swallowing your ego and letting 
others grab the attention for a 
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while is part of being an 
accomplished talent Roy Ayers and 
the James Taylor Quartet are good 

Ronnie Jordan is caught 


of soloist and b 
Encouraged, or perhaps hindered, 
by the success of 'So What”, part 
of his new album consists of 
uneventful instrumentals. But after 
having his eyes opened to the 
potential of collaboration by the 
recent Jazzmatazz project which 
he took part in, Jordan has wisely 
corralled some talented musicians 
and vocalists to guest on this 

which feature guest vocalists which 
work best GangstarTs Guru 
repaying Ronnie for his work on 


squealing horn and hard drums — 
are blended smoothly with the 
throaty vocals and jazz 

Jordan’s music works best when 
he doesn't try to dominate his 
tracks and lets his guests sing, and 


Johnny Mbizo Dyani was among 
that remarkable group of South 
African exiles who made such a 
vivifying contribution to the 
European jazz scene in the 60s. 
For several years the anchor of 
successive Chris McGregor groups, 


his creativity and distancing him 
from his roots. In the early 70s he 
moved to Denmark, then 
something of a Mecca for the avant 


nFor Change” 

driven HipHop tune kept in check 
by Jordan's insistent guitar chops. 

A cover of Wes Montgomery's 
eternally beautiful "Come With Me” 
is good but adds nothing new to a 
familiar classic, save the superficial 
trappings of modern R&B. Jordan 

swing/rap tune in "Under Yc 
Spell” — very Amferican, bul 
with it The track of most int 
■The Jackal”. A song noi 
to Benny Golson's ‘New Killer Joe”, 
in which the tale of a downwardly 


with major figures like John Tchicai, 
Don Cherry and Dollar Brand 
(Abdullah Ibrahim). In July 1976 
he recorded in Belgium with Chris 
Joris, and two of the pieces he cut 
then ("Lullaby For Ephraim” and 
‘Shaya Sebothane”) are included 
here. The bulk of the rest of the 
album comprises tracks dating 
from March 1991, some featuring 
Bob Stewart on tuba. 

The sessions, separated by 15 
years, are moulded into a credible 


“Blowin' Your Bow To The 


into 'Shaya Sebothane” This 1976 
track features Julian Bahula and 
tough tenor from Michel Mast 


strengthened the resolve of those 
devoted to exploring the 
possibilities of six strings to probe 
even further. Recently, guitar 
extremists have emerged as band 
leaders, Rudolph Grey with Blue 
Humans, Caspar Brotzmann with 


Closer To Higher Time, Koksofen 
and Volition respectively. Heino 
Keiji’s Fushitsusha are the latest 
in this guitar-dominated 



improvisatlonal skills, extraordinary 
voice and jagged interplay with 
drummer Kosugi Yun, navigates 
the music away from current 
trends into the realms of invention. 
Fushitsusha are mutating into a 
dark-hearted Magic Band for the 
90s. 



This album is an eye-opener for 
those who viewed him as a limited 
player capable of little more than < 
lucky pop hit and subsequent 


Remove The Need 


improvisations satisfy both 
texturally and narratively, avoiding 
the academic sterility of sheer 

Gamelan of “Chicago One" to the 
Tambura sustain of 'Zurich Two” 
and the alarm bells of 'Chicago 
Two”, O'Rourke divines hidden 
voices from his conventional 


the familiar to appear otherworldly, 
his anti-dynamic approach is all the 
more dramatic for its brooding 


he suicide of Laibach's co-founder 


The Tokyo based trio’s first studio 
recording strips the power chord 
cliches away from the classic 
guitar/bass/drums line up. Keiji’s 
twin obsessions are medieval music 
and Blue Cheer, but the resulting 
dischords point to a post-punk 
lineage rather than a residency in 
the Classical/Rock casualty ward. 

Meta/Box-era Public Image Ltd 
have become this year's most 
influential model, with groups like 
Scorn and Moonshake enlarging on 
the dub bass prowl of Jah Wobble, 


position. Paradoxically, Laibach 


as a politico-aesthetic position 
rather than as a conventional 

1985 with the art collective Neue 
Slowenische Kunst focused many 
of its perceived and actual 
ambiguities: disturbing neo- 
nationalist agenda, military 
acoutrements, terrorist acoustics, 


Hostnik co-founded Laibach in 
the stinging sulphurous air of 
Trbovlje, one of the very few 
convincing approximations of hell I 
have ever had the misfortune of 
visiting. A dismal, Motherwell- 
scaled encampment in what was a 
decade later to become 



everyday humanity. The kitsch 
gestures, which took over with 
■Sympathy For The Devil” and 


Laibach's first gig 








time of Opus Dei in 1987, these 
were impossible to detach. Like the 
earlier Amon Duul II in Germany 
(who made the similarly titled 
Phallus Del), there was an inherent 
tension from the beginning 
between Laibach-as-music and 
Laibach-as-political-praxis. The 
obvious response, that these were 
one and the same, simply does not 
wash because the very existence of 

political function. Laibach and NSK 
are now considered to be a 
■floating utopian state - (the liner 
chronology is also part manifesto), 
issuing passports and opening 

atmosphere, secession may be the 
most rational political strategy, but 
Laibach and NSK are far too 
deeply implicated in the bloody soil 
of former Yugoslavia just to re- 
emerge as the men from nowhere, 
speaking a language without 

BRIAN HORTON 


Lydia Lunch 

Crimes Against Nature 

TRIDENT 511572 CD 

‘The branding iron — the needle — 
the gun...’: Lydia Lunch sounds, 
at times, like a Dorothy Parker 
shaped in the Anvil rather than the 
Algonquin. There's been a lot of 
shaping down the years, and 
anyone who still thinks she belongs 
to some sub-mythic realm of 
scream and scream again, of Goth 
huff and puff, needs their skull 
trepanning. Here's where to start. 

‘You know I'm Lydia Lunch. You 
must know a lew things about me. 
My language is not silence. My song 
is the scream.’ The trouble with 

audiences is, take away their beer, 
their drugs, their black clothes, 
their correct record purchases and 
there's hardly a residue of counter- 
or sub- left All that's left is culture, 
which is always less a matter of 
search and destroy than peruse 
and buy (which is why she has 
ditched the guitars, the songs, the 
being-in-a-band, and now just 
screams at people). She has asked 
the fatal question "What does rock 
and roll finally DO for people?" And 
this is her answer. 

Crimes Against Nature unleashes 
the word (on three CDs) via ten 


Avant: through Harmonia 

Mute/Grey Area: through 
Pinnade/RTM 



stark, untrammeled spoken word 
pieces delivered and recorded 

hesitate to take most people "at 
their word", but there seems little 
room to doubt that what you get 
with these "performances’ is pure 
LL her bad self. Not comedy, not 
psychobabble, not poetry (most of 
all: NOT poetry); just a self trying to 
kick itself - and its immediate 
community — into shape, via the 

‘That's why I'm up here — to try 
to get over my problems’ She 


from someone who sounds about 
as much of a love guru as Charlie 
Manson. But that’s American 
prophets for you, I guess. 


Dry Stone Feed 

BEGGARS BANQUET BBQM 18CD 

Main 

Firmament 


with these tales of those from 
under society's rocks, the truly lost, 
damaged; those who are "released" 
into the community, while 
remaining locked up in their own 
cerebral or metabolic hell. This is 

pretending to trawl through the 
"The Beast") she has known. These 


Ambient has to be more than 
Techno saying ini sit this dance out. 
As defined by Techno, Ambient is 
made by and for slackers too 
winded to notice the music has 
rarely — barely — advanced from 


This is the time she has put in. A 
testament of youth, that acutely, 
deliberately, necessarily contradicts 
every last rocky notion of Youth as 
some wonderful golden Cult Her 
tales of abuse (self-directed, other- 



fatalistic, by virtue of the fact of her 
own communicated strength(s). 
She has learned new and different 


strengths. Just as Burroughs once 
envisaged (all-boy) academies of 
different learning, so LL plans 
‘Conspiracy Of Women" 
{•Conspiracy of Women - COW for 
short) seminars. 

Germans, fathers, God {‘the frst 
cop, the first cock’) get it in the 
neck. But everything she loathes 
(men, violence, hedonistic excess 
as a poor excuse for living) she 
knows she is also drawn to as a 
deluded lover, so she emits what all 
art should have at its heart: 
genuine ambivalence. 

"My advice? Embrace the void.’ 
But not in order to ‘fill it up with' 
sex or drugs or rock n roll: ‘Get full, 
and not of shit... fiat up with your 
own energy, heat, light, love, self." 


Even so, Ambienfs insatiable thirst 
for novelty and its shameless 
appropriation of any form that 
takes its fancy, regardless of 
context, makes it the single most 
contemporary exhibitor of Silence 
(as nexus of industrial/ 



Ambient thus becomes the 


breathing space for primarily 
instrumental groups like Main, led 
by former Loop guitanst Robert 
Hampson. As outlined in by K. 
Martin in The Wire 115, Main's 
silence is a sullen response to both 
the Social, and to any sense of 
music as an agent for social 

atmospheres stnke a chord with 

and the larger bodymass. Their 
five-track 38 minute Dry Stone 
Feed begins with the relatively 
aggressive near-rock, drone-guitar 
cycles of "Cypher. Paradoxically, 
the more Main remove struck 

the point where disembodied 
feedback or electronic noises of 
indeterminate origin ghost as the 






they get. Mostly constituted from 
machine drones, the four-track 20 
minute Firmament traces the route 
of an oscillating pulse through a 
dying nervous system. This music 
defiantly sings out the body's last 
protests. 

In invoking Cage, Eno and 
Techno, the title of Virgin’s new 
Amnient retrospective 152 Minutes 
33 Seconds etc boldly advertises its 
ambitions and gets about as close 
to fulfilling them as possible inside 
the limitation of confining choice to 
Virgin’s own labels. But they have 
enough in-house stuff to map the 
Silent Nexus through which David 
Sylvian and Jon Hassell’s transient 

Tangerine Dream and Faust, the 
ether-trawling of Holger Czukay, 
the cosmic radiance of Laraaji, 
Frippertronics, Eno and others pass. 
If the T. Dream stuff of this 
particular vintage still comes across 
too Vangelic, mainman Edgar 
Froese’s solo offering "Panorphelia" 
is the collection's most outstanding 
track — its pattering tropic rainfall 

cools the extraordinary low throb at 

Sad that it takes the Ambient 
thumbs-up to force a reappraisal of 
such former pariahs. But whatever 
the means, The Silence eventually 


Branford Marsalis 

I Heard You Twice The First Time 

CBS/SONY 472169 CD 

Ricky Ford 

American-African Blues 

CANDID CCD79528 CD 


Joshua Redman 


Branford Marsalis’s new release 

album Bloomington. Both feature a 
jeepy trio of Bob Hurst on bass and 
Jeff Watts on drums, ex-Wynton 
sidemen seeking more stimulating 
pastures than the neo-Trad 
currently on offer from the younger 
sibling. They don't entirely escape, 
however — Wynton makes an 
appearance on “Sidney In Da 
Haus”, co-opting everyone into his 



Blues", B.B.King is drafted in to 
assist on the album's underlying 
concept, an odyssey through the 
blues. Elsewhere, the basic Jeepy is 

and goings that help blur the 
saxophonist's inability to impose his 



every album a voyage through 
assimilated influences, Branford 
Marsalis is surely the ultimate post¬ 
modern saxophonist, the grand 
master of curate's egg-ism. 

Branford’s high media profile 
contrasts with that of Ricky Ford, 
who has laboured at the coal-face 
of jazz with little recognition for his 
glowing talent. Instead of 
surrounding himself with stylistically 
immature acolytes a la Marsalis 
Brothers, and ending up sounding 
like a boy among boys, Ford has 
sought the company of his elders 
and betters (Mingus, Hampton, 
Ibrahim) and, still in his thirties, is a 
man among men. With his regular 
band - Jaki Byard, Milt Hinton and 
Ben Riley - Ford flexes his 

that confident swagger that goes 
back to the days when dinosaurs 
like Coleman Hawkins and Ben 
Webster ruled the earth. 

Joshua Redman, an honours 
graduate from Harvard yet self- 
taught on saxophone, put off his 
debut as a leader until he felt he 
was ready. Meanwhile he cropped 


Me'Shell NdegeOcello — whose 
surname translates into "free like a 

acclaimed NYC bassist and the 
second artist to sign to Madonna’s 
Maverick label. Her album consists 
of paradoxical halves: politicised 
compositions featuring hard-edged, 
pelvic driving funk and radio¬ 
friendly cocktail jazz/soul numbers. 

Me'Shell’s political vitriol is aimed 
at whites who economically and 
mentally ghettoise blacks: “We've 
been indoctrinated/And convinced 
by the white race/Of seein', better off 
bein' white". More insidious to her is 
the tacit acceptance of such values 
within the black community itself: 
“Brother, brother, brother/Are you 
sufferin' from a social infection, 

white woman go better with your 
Brooks Brother suit?" It's a call for 
black collective action, delivered in 
self-assured voice and punctuated 
by a mean slap bass. 

But then Me’Shell’s strength 
begins to wane, first ideologically, 
then musically. The need for a 
strong black identity is jettisoned to 


Mario Pavone's Toulon Days and 
John Hicks's Friends Old And New 
alongside Clark Terry. He's played 
in Jack DeJohnette's Special 
Edition and with Charlie Haden, 

Red Rodney, Paul Motian, Elvin 
Jones, Pat Metheny and a host of 
others. He’s ready alright. This is a 
superb debut by a young musician 
who seems to have arrived fully 

big future. The days of the chic 
dilettantism of the Marsalis 
Brothers must surely be numbered. 
No amount of extraordinarily long, 
laudatory liner notes can conceal 
the fact that 15 or so years and still 
searching is a long time to find 
yourself; here and now its players 
like Ford and Redman who are 
delivering the goods. 

STUART NICHOLSON 


concept of femininity. Can't she see 
the similarity between the 
oppression of blacks and the 
oppression of women? In "If Thats 
Your Boyfriend (He Wasn’t Last 
Night)' she becomes as myopic as 
those she admonishes, first 
sleeping with another woman's 
boyfriend then taunting the woman 
with chants of “Boyfriend, 
boyfriend/Yes I had yourboyfriencT. 
To make things worse, the music’s 
earlier assertive grooves fall prey to 
a clearly commercial intent 
Inoffensive ballads, resplendent 
with gilded vocals that reinforce 
traditional sexual roles, slide over a 
background of carefully plucked 
electric guitars; a complete waste 

Anita Lane burlesques all that is 
sacred in organised religion. 

Twisted sexuality a la Lydia Lunch is 
her weapon for mockery as she 
redefines sexual gratification as the 














linchpin for her religion. Prayer, Dirty Dozen Brass Band 

salvation and the Holy Trinity are all Jelly: The Music Of Jelly Roll 


ecumenical fantasies: God is a 
transvestite whom she punches; 
Jesus pours her a drink in an 

pregnant with double entendres 
further the joke — "I'm A Believer', 
the legendary "The Fullness Of His 
Coming* recorded in the early 80s 
with members of The Birthday 
Party, "Jesus Almost Got Me'. 
There's little musical revelation 
here, but the material is not without 
worth (hear "Subterranean World", 
a duet with Blixa Bargeld with 
backing by Die Haut). 

With many religions adhering to 
views which severely fetter female 
sexual freedoms, Lane has every 
right to reprimand them and their 
anachronistic practices: Dirty Pearl 
casts a substantial stone. 


CBS/SONY 473059 CD 

Kermit Ruffins 

World On a String 

JUSTICE RECORDS JR 1101 CD 

Jelly Roll Morton was a musician of 
immense importance in early jazz. 
The guitarist Lawrence Lucie, who 
recorded with Morton in 
September 1939, said he was 
fastidious "to a fault - at that 
session. He took great pains and 
patience to ensure everyone knew 
their parts, yet allowed musicians 
"to say it their way’ once they knew 
what he wanted. The results speak 
for themselves; unusually well 
organised, they retain the spirit of 



and 'Climax Rag'. These all appear 
on Jelly Roll Morton's Jams. The 
earliest tracks date from 1949, 
eight years after Morton's death. 
Done at the height of the New 
Orleans revival, bands like those of 
Kid Ory and George Lewis, fast 
approaching their sell-by date, 
adopted a frequently primitive style 
that fans fondly imagined was 
played at the dawn of jazz. The 
strength of Morton’s compositions 
was such that even though these 
loose polyphonic ensembles 
blurred the often vivid contrast 

improvisation that characterised 
Morton's own ensembles, the 
results, however heterogenous, 
unfurled with graceful logic. 
However, bands like Lu Watters, 
Bob Scobey and Turk Murphy, who 
also feature on jams, took the 
business of playing New Orleans to 


Longhair to Fats Domino, into a 
music previously thought to be 
impervious to any new lines of 
input and development Tempos 
changed, becoming faster and 
funkier, and sneaky little 
arrangements of well crafted 
interlocking aplomb, where 
composition and improvisation 
merged into one, became the 
norm. Ironically, the DDBB were 
closer to the ideals of Jelly Roil 
than ever the purists were, Jelly, 

for them, yet somehow they've 
landed themselves with 

sound like the Come Dancing 
house band. It's all become rather 
mechanical, and light years away 
from their exuberant 1984 debut. 

Kermit Ruffins, from the Dozen's 
deadly rival, the Rebirth Brass 
Band, applies the principles of 


Jelly Roll Morton’s Jams 

Various Artists 


and even Sun Ra. 

Probably the first ever jazz 
composer, Morton contributed a 
body of compositions that became 
the backbone of jazz during the 
1920s: "Wolverine Blues', 
'Milenburg Joys', "Wild Man Blues’ 


totally lilywhlte brand of trad. 

When they emerged in the 
crescent city during the mid-80s, 
the Dirty Dozen came as a shock to 
New Orleans Trad Jazz purists, by 
drafting all manner of Influences, 
from Cajun to bebop, Professor 


a standard trad line-up. There is, 
however, only so far you can go 
before going full circle and hitting 
the problems of the 1940s 
revivalists. 

STUART NICHOLSON 
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Taking out a subscription to The 
Wire is the only way of 
guaranteeing you get your copy of 
the world's most informed music 
'zine, each and every month, 
without fail. So do yourself (and 
us!)afavour — takeouta new 
subscription today, and, to tie in 
with this month's special film 
soundtrack supplement, we’ll send 
you a free CD of a classic movie 
score courtesy of the Milan label — 
choose from Bernard Herrmann, 
Ornette Coleman, Dizzy Gillespie or 
Baraka ! 
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Talk to anybody who heard Zeena 
Parkins at this year's LliC Festival 
of Experimental Music and they'll 
tell you that this harpist is not of 
the angelic variety. Parkins's 
electric harp matched the ferocity 
of Elliott Sharp's customised guitar 
thrum for manic strum. She has 
been developing the instrument's 
potential in New York improv and 
experimental groups since the mid- 
80s, with the likes of Sharp, Fred 
Frith, John Zorn and Tom Cora In 
fact, the latter helped her design 
and construct the prototype in 
1986. However, it's taken until 
1992 to get to this, her first solo 
album, featuring electric and 
acoustic harps in multitrack 

Nightmare Alley takes its name 
from the 1947 Edmund Goulding- 
directed fairgound melodrama. The 
sleeve photography also relates to 
the film (and probably has some 

once belonged to a circus troupe) 
but the music itself doesn't appear 


the conventional romantic tones of 
the acoustic harp with the 
sometimes barbarous mayhem of 
the electric (■Freak*). ‘Model For A 
Colossal Moment" demonstrates 
the subtlety and range of the 

sounds reminiscent of the steel 
drum and xylophone which develop 
into a chaotic, scrambled coda with 
chordal effects that resemble an 
electric organ. ‘Peephole' features 

bending. By the way, these 


instruments are just that, and are 
of electric harp as an instrument in 


Nightmare Alley there can be no 
come of age. Zeena Parkins’s 


compelling album. 

CHRIS BLACKFORD 


Jean-Luc Ponty 

King Kong 

BLUE MOTE COP 0777 7 89539 CD 



FHAC: through Now Note 

Cooking Vinyl: through 
Revolver/APT 


Jean-Luc Ponty is often regarded 
as the man who initiated interest in 
the violin in contemporary jazz, first 
in more conventional groups in the 
early 60s, and later by electrifying 
it and bringing it into frontline 
competition with the electric guitar 
in 70s jazz-rock 


1969, though this information am 
re) is mysteriously 


releases in recent years, this two- 
CD set is actualy a reissue of 
Shandar's double album from the 
early 70s. The album comprises 
two performances of Persian 
Surgery Dervishes (whatever that 
means), recorded in Los Angeles 
and Paris between 1971-2. Like 
much of Riley's work from this 
period, Dervishes is for solo organ 
equipped with minimal feedback 
and echo opportunities. 


Paris, he emigrated to the USA in 
1973, where he joined Frank 
Zappa's modified Mothers Of 
Invention (having earlier guested 
on Hot Rats in 1969). King Kong is 
Ponty playing Zappa arrangements 
of Zappa music with erstwhile 
Mothers members Ian Underwood, 
Arthur D. Trip III, George Duke and 
Ernie Watts. The si: 


sequences of Dervishes were 
employed earlier by Riley in works 
like Keyboard Studies 2 S 7, so 
there is a sense in which this work 
is part of a larger whole. The 
implied difference that results from 


lump two recordings of the same 
' ace together on one release, 
en though the ineffable nature of 


Its probably seldom stated that 
Zappa writes memorable, quite 
beautiful tunes because they're 
often half-buried under layers of 
satirical smut Potty's sweetish 

Zappa; in particular ‘Idiot Bastard 
Son", which is shorn of its original 
sardonic lyrics. ‘King Kong‘ is also 


Heat. ‘Music For Electric Violin And 
Low Budget Orchestra” is among 
Zappa's finest extended 


The effect of course, is 
something else. As the repetitions 
give way (after 20 minutes) to a 
slow electronic pulsing over which a 
keyboard voice floats, the piece 
assumes a strange gravity all its 
own. A crystalline structure 

fugues. Repetitive music is known 
for its hypnotic qualities, and Riley’s 



revise that opinion. Against the rich 
invention of King Kong, No Absolute 

inconsequential. 


One of the most alluring Riley 


Listening to this I caught myself 

from Robert Lowell: ‘a savage 
civility slides on grease". Watching 
and listening to Soft Machine, as I 
did willy-nilly me 
1970 and 1974, was all 
standing at the engine roc 
observation rail on one of 
paddle steamers: the sarr 
repetitive energy, the sarr 
lubricated brutality, a sen: 












impressive as it was, it wasn't going 
anywhere much. 

Uveln Concert was a set 
recorded for Radio One in March 
1971. The basic line-up was Mike 
Ratledge(guh-rand piano!... or 


has exactly the kind of polite 
brutality I mean, and is none the 
worse for it, very controlled, very 
much in charge of the dissonance, 
nicely witty; think what Caliban 
might represent in the sub¬ 
conscious of a white jazz man from 
Shakespeare's isle. I'm tempted to 
cast Elton as Prospero. Things 
seem to happen when he shakes 
his stick, and things certainly cc 


but indelibly puts her stamp on the 
songs that she covers. The First 
World War song "The Band Played 


Dean, Robert Wyatt and Hugh 
Hopper, with appearances by Marc 
Charig, Paul Nieman, Ronnie Scott, 
Roy Babbington, Neville Whitehead 

Hopper's (?) liner note plaintively 
mentions all those fans who still 
come up to him and say that Soft 
Machine's Third changed their lives; 


working musician rather than a 
recording star — they'd heard 
some of the stuff the Softs were 
doing live at the time. Here it is, 
then, diluted just a little perhaps by 
the antiseptic atmosphere of of the 
BBC's Paris Theatre W 


carnage and horror recounted in 
her pure timbres is chilling, as is 
the contemporaneous "No Man's 
Land/Flowers Of The Forest". 

June Tabor is steeped in the folk 
tradition, but as with Richard 
Thompson (whose "Strange Affair" 
she covers) in her hands it 




ierthan 


almost pastoral feel and it's almost 
possible to imagine Percy Grainger 
sitting down to the piano part "New 
Caliban Grides', which also 
featured on Elton Dean's 
eponymous solo album (the oi 


with death as t 
Heavy and mo 
then sex, death and misery were 
always vital to folk culture — 
although the virginal protagonist of 
"Cold And Raw" makes a stand and 
escapes the customary 
deflowering. Good on her. 

On most of the tracks Tabor is 
ably backed by long-time sidekicks 
Huw Warren and Mark Emerson, 
who give subtle accompaniment on 
keyboards and strings. Her early 
90s excursions with the Oyster 
Band fit a little too snugly into 
standard folk-rock structures — 
the backing on "Dark-Eyed Sailor" 
is dextrous, but has a four-square 


and Apache Indian, both of whom 
regularly utilise sitars and tablas in 
their songs. But even then, such 
cultural infusions are often just 
snatches of ethnicity that sneak 
into white boy indie rock. The 

introducing one exotic influence at 
a time, still too culturally sterile. 

Transglobal Underground 
demonstrate what true world music 
is. Three international DJs and a 
floating collective of singers and 
players create an amalgam of 
Middle Eastern, African and Asian 
percussion and rhythms, Tahitian 
chanting, Arabic and Asian singing, 
antras and tablas crash with 
rap, dialogue samples and hard 
dance beats. As Eastern and 
Western cultures are juxtaposed 
with a cheeky disregard for purity, 


sort of way when he's not playing. 
The liner throws up one lovely 
anecdote: Ronnie Scott, dismayed 
at the charts, asks wistfully, "Can’t 
we play a blues? Or 'Sweet Sue’?" 


The term "world music" has 

awkward, token efforts are the 
norm: a sole album track that 


behind the notion that June Tabor 
is perhaps the English folk voice 
from the last couple of decades. An 

she doesn't write her own material, 


celebrations of diversity. "Sirius B" 


convincing in this context? They 
pale alongside her version of "Lay 
This Body Down", where the 
accapella graveyard scenario veers 
between traditional folk and gospel 
styles. Here June Tabor warps and 
blends the styles that she uses in a 
" iy, which is typical of 


true integration has occurred along 
the lines of the recordings of 

OfraHaza 
i bands like Cornershop 


Various Artists 

The Aerial 

NONSEQUITUR AER1992/5 CD 

The Aerial is a sort of New Mexico- 
based version of Unknown Public. 
Rather than UP's all-encompassing 
commitment to "creative music", 
The Aerial limits itself to what might 


or ignored completely. 

This issue opens with Willem de 
Ridder and The Hafler Trio 


te and promising us "incredible 
results" if we follow deRidderis 
bizarre intoned instructions: * You 
can do with your brains what you 
want/You might decide to never use 
them again". Beyond this gateway 
into the unknown lies Derek Bailey 
giving an ironic reading of a K 


portrait" of lurching surreal poet 
Bob Gregory; an excerpt from 
Philip Corner’s personal, strangely 

a remote Mexican canyon using 
resonant metals, the sound of his 
shoes crunching in the dirt and the 
wind whipping in the distance; the 


samples, throbbing bass and the 
militant raps of Fun-Da-Mental's 
Goldfinger and Lallaman, while 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Kharis transfixing, 

edge in "Tutto Grande Discordia" 


— the anthemic "Temple Head" 
and the sliding, shuffling "Shimmer" 

- are also included in this double 


snatches, for the going is dense 
when the layers are piled on thickly 
and the grooves become more 
languid. But regardless, when the 
songs swell to heady froths above 
churning backgrounds, the music 

successful attempts at world unity 


The 

Machine For Making Sense who 
deploy prepared text by Chris 
Mann (whose work John Cage was 
apparently reading alongside the 
bible shortly before his death), 
plundered sound (Rik Rue) and 
acoustic instruments (Jim Denle/s 
flute and Stevie Wisharfs violin) 
with a cartoon velocity and 
playfulness; and pieces by 
Negativland's Mark Hosier and 


:ft Here distinctions 


Who buys these records? Any 
compilation like this (a collection of 
singles by such post-punk icons as 
Gang Of Four, Human League and 
Fire Engines originally released in 
the late 70s/early 80s on Scottish 
indie label Fast) inevitably puts the 
chaotic output of wildly disparate 
groups into some sort of order. 

And putting them on an album — a 









minutes of instant digital history. 

given that Fast alway, re 
here bet 
record label and a post-modern 

based around its two best acts, 
Gan£ of Four and The Human 
League; to be r 
latter's mighty 1978 debut single 
■Being Boiled - . This track, featured 
here in its original mono version, 
still shocks, and reminds you of the 


be christened “Bionyx" — the 
breaking down of musical barriers 
is not so much the issue as the 
setting up of a formula throb. The 
warm glow which might have risi 
' m the thought of musical 

the colour bar in the name of fun 
and profit is cooled by the suspicion 
that many of these collaborations 
have been conducted by fax. 

■e are some more err 
s. Ice T and Slayer we 
always soulmates, and though the 
impact of their delightfully punky 
’Disorder - Is slightly diminished by 
.e of Bodycount, it 



go, packed up and left For that; 
much as for helping some true 
talent find an audience, it deservi 


Various Artists 


Is the world ready for a 
Biohazard/Onyx collaboration? I 
thought not. This truckload of 
rock/rap collisions, the soundtrack 
to an "urban version of Deliverance" 
starring Emilio Estevez and Denis 
Leary, is necessarily a hit and miss 
affair. On the title track, for 
example, the work of the 


British hits would go for London 
American, which had existed long 
enough to have act 


their failure in Brttain would go for 
few and far be 


Clash [don't you mean 'anti-Clash? 
- sub-Ed] "Never Been In A Riot - , 
but their finest hour was ’Where 
Were You", a classic teenage 
lament worthy of The U ' 

The Gang of Four wer 
the archetypal Fast band, with their 

Po-Mo gestures (mumbled phrases 
detailing the minutiae of the studio 


i Sonic Youth/Cypress Hill, 
for the terminally dull T Love You 
Mary Jane”, and Living Colour/Run 
DMC — both of whom have done 
sterling work in this field t 


The undoubted highlight is De La 
Soulffeenage Fandub's “Failin'", 
which starts out by paying tribute to 
Ultra-Magnetic MCs’ seminal 
it, and when 'Travellin’AtTheSpeedOf 

Thoughf and broadens out into 
something wider and weirder. The 
canny Scots suppy a lovely Buffalo 
Springfield-style backdrop over 
which the erstwhile daisy-agers 
paint a wry and affecting picture of 



In the first half of the 60s it v 
er danng to t 
il single./ 

hits which probably would become 


soulful strut of Etta James’s 
■Something Gotta Hold On Me’ 
with the shy sashay of Shelly 
Fabares's "Johnny Angel"; the 
sunniness of Lovin' Spoonful's 
"Daydream" with the pimpled 
perversity of Count Five's 
'Psychotic Reaction'; the ultra-hip 
Captain Beefheart with the 


The Kingsmen's "Louie Louie" and 
James Gilreath's “Little Band Of 
Gold", all of which are here, could 


by issuing such vinyl guano as 
Ronnie & The Hi-Lites's "I Wish We 
Were Mamed" (and this from a 12 
year old singer). The good far 
outweighs the bad, the US hits far 


mini Pyelnt 45s. But how did the 
very British Cyril Davies get in, and 
how could Johnny & Charly’s "La 


factory in Cambridge. Launched in 
1959, it had to pick up licensing 
deals deemed unworthy of 

' y the major labels, and, 
irst release, "Come On 
Let's Go" by Ritchie Valens, would 
later be remembered as a 
landmark, its output of some 800 
singles over the next two decades 
varied prodigiously in style and 
quality. For a few years in the mid- 
60s it became, thanks to Its deal 
with Chicago's Chess label, the 
most prolific and successful R&B 
record company in the land. When 


This double-CD set covers 18 
years, 50 tracks and 127 minutes 
of Pyelnt mi 
story in only 50 pieces of music is 
no easy task, and its uncertain if 
the compiler was helped or 
hindered by the contractual 
unavailability of some catalogues: 
no Excello, King or Moonglow, so 
no Slim Harpo, James Brown or 


Now that he has been safely dead 
for 21 years Wolpe is receiving 
attention. His problem has been 
that he offers nothing but music: 
only the notes, the relationships 
between them, the meanings these 
convey. Conspicuously absent are 
the gimmicks which people who 

actually like any music find so 
appealing in Cardew or late Cage. 
Much of Wolpe's work is extremely 
difficult to play, but this well 
planned survey of his piano music 

■ Kathartna and recorded 
, Their rhythmic 
complexity is surely the most 

es, but she makes even 


is free to respond 
laginatlo '' ' 
shapes each phrase. 

Strong on both intellectual and 
emotional fronts, this music grows 
more so as it advances from 'Early 
Piece'(1925) to "Form IV" 

(1969). As it goes from simple 
juxtapositions of the former to the 
involuted procedures of the latter, 


programme as a study in 


most astonishing for they reject 
readily apprehensible internal 








Webemian sense, and are set in 
motion by entirely personal means 
not analysable in terms of other 
music. Though very tightly 


records tabxdji is 12 ”) Last year's 
‘tribal’ boom was overshadowed by 
trance, acid and the new electronic 
stuff which were easier to find and 


the highly involved rhythms and 
textures arising from this being a 
multi-layered mode of musical 
thought. But Wolpe turns this 

landmarks evidently being avoided, 
links between events suppressed. 
One feels as if on the verge of 
discovering a whole new terrain. 

MAX HARRISON 


mean by tribal: a brazen horde of 
massed drums, something 
indefinably shameless and busy in 
its abrupt invitations and 
solicitations to ‘give it up". The B- 
side "Land Of Haze' is much 
favoured by Carl Craig and Derrick 
May, but all I can think is how much 
it reminds me of Inner City circa 
"Big Fun' and "Good Life". Can 


force of dub's echoing repetition. 
Soul is made to give up its ghost of 
toughness in order to yield a more 
sombre and poignant wistfulness. 


Various Artists In Full Swing 

IRUHOUR RECORDS CD/MC/LP) An 

excellent compilation showcasing 



in brief dubt™ 

Kodwo Eshun does a critical 
beatdown on the new dance 

Dave Angel Origins (aura promo 


tate on the Black origins of 



Jomanda I Like It ibig beat 0-10124 

12 ”) This bites more than a bit off 
SWV’s nasal pinched tone which is 
cool with me since SWV, pace 
Esther Airmail's piece in The Wire 
114, RULE at the moment This is 
way different to the sparse rigour 
of Jomanda's sound a couple of 
years back. It's right in line with the 
post-Mary J. Blige atmosphere of 
93 soul- a little less stately and 
regal perhaps, but more relaxed 
than, say, Chante Moore. Listen up 
for the Beatnuts remix which is dry 
and parched like a desert and all 



Boogie Times Tribe Real 
Hardcore Pts 1 & 2 (suburban 
base promo 12 ”) So much going on 
in the polyrhythmic abandon of this 

10, abrupt switches in 



England (an estate blc 
out and terminal decline). Whafs 
incredible is how many dance 
gatekeepers share this prognosis. 


Northwick Circle The Love High 

EP ICENTRESTAGE RECORDS PROMO 

12 -) A superbly snake-hipped 
insistence on submission, a 
disquisition on being locked within, 
as opposed to being freed from, 
the limits of the mind. The chorus is 
scatted and dislocated down to its 
simplest elements. Take Nathaniel 
Mackey’s argument that scat, as an 
apparent mangling of articulate 
speech, testifies to an unspeakable 
HISTORY the singer is both 
vanquisher and victim of — and 
apply it to this record. What if 
machines are doing the scatting? 

these two things the same or not? 

Original Rockers Round And 

12-) Responsible for last year's best 
dub trance collusion "Push Push", 
Original Rockers this time lash their 
synthesised bass undertow to a 
street soul female vocal. But the 
gritty empiricism that implies is 
evacuated, emptied by the vast 


Sequel: through Castle 

Club trax 12”s and albums 
through Greyhound, Record 
Corner, Revolver, Pinnacle or 
specialist dance outlets 



outline bu.es 

dike Atherton sees blues 
reissues falling down like hail 

Blues artists didn't come much 
bigger, in physical or musical 

His dry, weighty voice and taut 
string-squeezing solos (on his 

particularly effective on the 
renowned 1966 session which 
produced the classic "Born Under 
A Bad Sign", but much of his later 
work sounded soggy by 

Fortunately this wasn't always the 
case, and Crosscut Saw: Albert King 
In San Francisco (Stax SXE 076) 
from 1983, comes as a pleasant 
surprise. Backed simply by guitars, 
drums and Michael Llorens's real 

authority over nine songs ranging 
from the sombre "Flooding In 
California'to the light-hearted 
■They Made The Queen Welcome" 
It is not to the credit of the original 
compiler of the album that the best 
two tracks on this CD reissue, a 
pounding "Crosscut Saw" and a 









rocking "Why You So Mean To Me" 
were omitted from the 1983 LP 
release. King's 1984 album/ 
Wanna Get Funky (Stax SXE 081) 
was perhaps his most soulful 
album, backed by soul musicians 
The Barkays and stretching out way 
beyond the blues format on some 
of the nine tracks. Ifs the six 
minutes of deep blues on "Walking 
The Back Streets And Crying*, 
however, which provide the disc's 
finest moments. 

King also features on the 
compilation Blue Monday (Stax SXE 
080) which includes his 
ponderously satisfying original of 
■Born Under A Bad Sign*, as well 
as a good line-up of Stax acts such 
as Little Milton, perhaps the first 
blues/soul crossover artist, the 
underrated and gritty Detroit harp 
player Little Sonny, and the fleet¬ 
fingered guitarist Freddy Robinson. 

John Lee Hooker has sustained a 
remarkable 40 year career which 
on the surface would appear to be 



playing guitar in keys not otherwise 
known to the rest of mankind. No 
Friend Around (Red Lightnin' RLCD 
0093) contains ample proof that 
Hooker's music is more than the 
sum of its parts: its 14 tracks come 
from his early period (1948-50), 
when he must have spent most of 
his days in front of a microphone 
committing his raw, vibrant boogies 
and deep, dark biues to wax. Alone 
with his guitar and footstomping, 
except on *Do The Boogie*, where 
an enthusiastically unschooled 
combo does battle with his warped 
sense of timing, Hooker creates 
personal music of fierce and 
disturbing intensity, as on the title 
track and‘Going Mad Blues*. 

Another vintage Hooker art, *l'm 
In The Mood' from 1951, features 
in Demon Blues (Demon FIENDCD 
414), a mighty 78 minute overview 
of the label's R&B roster. Most 



tracks are more recent traversing 
a variety of styles and performers 
from Chicago greats like Otis Rush 
(on attacking form for 'Gambler’s 
Blues') and Hubert Sumlin (less so 
on a tepid version of his former 


employer Howlin' Wolfs "Just Like I 
Treat You') to laidback New 
Orleans stalwarts like Dr John, 

whose mellow piano brings Ace, Demon, Red Lightnin’: 

■Honeydripper* vividly to life. The through Pinnacle 


joker in the pack is Bobby Raddiff, 
a white artist whose guitar 
technique is truly awesome. 

Two of the first acts to bring the 
blues to a wider, or rather whiter, 
audience have CD releases as part 
of Ace Records' exploration of the 
Fantasy/Bluesville group of labels 
During the late 50s and early 60s, 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 
were one of the most popular blues 
duos around, and California Blues 
(CHCD 398) couples together their 
first two LPs, recorded before their 
music degenerated into self¬ 
consciously folksy parody, whoops 
and all. McGhee's easy flowing 
guitar lines and Terry's chugging 
harp on blues like‘No Need To 
Worry', ‘Christine* and the jauntier 
"I Done Gone* typify the style of 

Lightnin'Hopkins's complete 
works for the Bluesville label 
recently appeared as a boxed CD 
set, so Flow Many More Years I Got 
(CHCD 409) seems a superfluous 
album as it is drawn from the same 

set eschews the Texan's solo, often 
folksy, recordings and gathers 
together all 19 numbers which he 

1962. Hopkins's sinuous singing 
and plangent guitar are backed by 
the most back-country of bands; 
Spider Kilpatrick sprawling 
arachnid-like over his drumkit and 
Billy Bizofs back-porch harmonica 
filling in the sound. Despite the 
attempted character assassination 
perpetuated in Mack McCormick's 
original sleevenotes, Hopkins here 


free to cross-index styles and 
genres, and can step back a bit to 
get a broader picture of what was 


s's final spate of pop-induced 


of that later. But first — Kind Of 
Blue (1962,460603). You own 
this, of course (and if you don’t 
now, then you will)). Newly mid- 
priced, it’s a steal really considering 

ceased to be viable for the most 
dogged stereotypist to call jazz the 
music of the jungle. It occurs 1 '29' 
into‘SoWhaf after the formal, 
tentative (this was, incredibly, the 
first run-through) statement of the 
theme: the riff appears to slit itself 
open and flop onto its back, 
releasing not entrails but a flock of 
doves as Miles kicks in With Jimmy 
Cobb on drums. That familiar 
bassline isn't reproduced vebatim 
for the next eight minutes but its 
ghost remains in your ears as the 
rail over which Miles, Coltrane and 
Cannonball Adderly sling their 


in the story that follows are 
collected on the underrated double 
Circle In The Round (1979, 
467898, tracks recorded 1955- 
70), including "Guinnevere*. a 
wonderful haze of horns 

David Crosby's most ethereal 


and major blues artist, with the 
then-topical 'Happy Blues For 
John Glenn" just one of many 


Move on up to Sorcerer (1967, 
474369) and hear the 
Shorter/WilliamsIHancock/Carter 
quintet demonstrating an utterly 


outline mii es 



Let's think again about Miles. Sony 
have released a string of black 
pearls here, several making their 
CD debut We know he 
singlehandedly redug the course of 
musical history at least five times, 


sounds as radical as the impulsive, 
more literal violence of Shepp, 
Sanders, et al. The whole set 
sounds like five men conversing on 

lightshow of explosive rage, gusts 
of grief, tangential introspection 
and self-conscious bluster. The 
crucial factor is that the group 
functions as a truly democratic unit; 
there's none of the traditional 
competitiveness of the soloist 
(Miles even drops out completely 
on Shorter’s “Pee Wee”). Miles In 
The Sky (1968,472209) is (rarely 
heard) music of the air, floating 













among cirrus. If the heat generated 
by the quintet in the series of 
records leading up to up to Riles De 
Kilimanjaro (1968) had begun to 
feel stiflingly dry, In The Sky 
refreshes itself with a fruitcup of 
arrowhead bop and a gentle, barely 


simplest of bass figures, growing 
into a lithe groove and even 
intercutting a snatch from In A 


fascination with Hendrix began with 
the graceful (“Rainy Day, Dream 
Away”) and oceanic (“1983 (A 
Merman I Should Turn Out To 
Be)”) aspects of Electric Ladyland. 
And there’s the Fender Rhodes 


/in Japan. This is 
music at its most purple, jacketed 
in rich trappings of ethnic 
percussion courtesy of Mtume 
Heath, and the sleazy metal guitars 
of Pete Cosey and Reggie Lucas. 
Miles's trumpet, filtered through 
layers of wah-wah, distortion and 



instrumentalist The guitar first 
surfaces in his sound-world on this 
album; although. 


everybody thought he'd los 
marbles. In hindsight its simply left 
to us to marvel at the huge seam 
his band was mining from the 1 



time, and got through 
a much faster rate than before. As 
the songs lengthened, Miles's 
playing became sparser but he 
dramatically Increased his presence 
— a shining, guiding star nurturing 
and exhorting his bands to 
transcend the first thing that came 
into their heads.—to play more. 
When he was I 
really cook — 

"Right Off on Jack Johnson (1971, 
471003). John lit- 


Billy Cobham's drums warm up an 
exploded Canned Heat boogie 
before Miles jabs into the picture, 
alternating long, wide open trumpet 
blasts with clipped stabs and 
stuttering lunges, managing to get 
inside both the physicality of 
Johnson's boxing and his 
legendary, swaggering lust for 
(high) life. The record's other track, compositions are fine 


tpangaeds two tracks, ‘Zimbabwe’ 
' ' 1 run for 45 

that the trumpet often 
bays and hollers like an elephant in 
its death-throes. Aghartds 
excellent sleeve-painting displays a 
utopian city glimpsed through a 
hole in the sky, but the path 
towards it is covered in roaring 
flames. That’s a perfect description 
of what’s so affecting about these 


dionysically abandoned like a 
i hear great pain in the labour 

Not having touched his trumpet 
once between 1975 and 1980, 
The Man With The Horn (1981, 
468701) is perhaps not quite the 
stunning comeback he described in 


(1982,466440). By now his 
chops sound fully defrosted. In life 
as well as in music, Miles was 

James Brown or Prince, and “Back 
Seat Betty" features some 

vd playing from the 


There's no point trying to set 
Miles's 80s music as an immediate 
extension of his previous work: 
wising up ages before the rest of 
us to the future sound of Prince 
and Cameo (the bouncy, right¬ 
ed funk and upfront bass-light 


■Shour exhilarates the way the 
Cocteau Twins do. The 

but don't cut 

live incarnations on We WantUiles 


dance-pop), he was aiming at 
completely new music: sexy, s 
and sophisticated. Ifs as brash and 
bright as his yellow Ferrari; 
affluently healthy like a post-coke- 
binge workout 

Standouts from this sequence of 
albums include "It Gets Better, a 
slow clattering blues from Star 
People (1983, CDCBS 25395), 
‘Freaky Deaky" from Decay 
(1984,468702) where Darryl 
Jones's repetitive bass arpeggios 
frame some bizzare synth 
experiments from Davis (he 
exclaims ‘The devil don't wanna 
hear that!’ at the end), and the 
ridiculous interrogation dialogue on 
You're Under Arrest (1985, 
468703) including Sting as the 
Man (a cunning bit of revengeful 
casting, as sad Sumner was busy 
poaching half of New York's 
jazzers for his Blue Turtles album). 
The latter record also features 
‘Human Nature’ and Cyndl 
Laupeds 'Time After Time’, where 
Miles briefly reins in his band's shit- 
hotness and shoves in the mu 
reveal an extra depth of poignancy 
in two of the decade's finest 


ed to consign 
his riffs to a glass case; after all 
what did the word ‘jazz" matter 
when he returned in 1980? And 
what does it mean now in the 
disappearing light of the 
trumpeter's comet? Miles simply 
remains a great 20th century 
musician; changing his ideas, as 
Francis Picabia recommended, as 
often as his shirts □ 

















































































Although some back-issues are no longer available, we 
do provide a photocopy service for those rare but 
sought-after interviews, reviews, etc. These cost 15p 
a page but please note it is administratively impossible 
for us to take orders of less than £100. 
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thanks be to us 

Firstly, I would like to thank We Wire 
for its consistentand prolonged 
support of improvised and 

inception. Very few magazines will 
even give us the time of day and yet, 
regardless of trends, The Wire has 
given space to small releasesin 
improvised music as well as the 
■large’. Having said this, I am afraid I 
must now make a few corrections to 
the review of the first two Polar Bear 
releases TheMuskOfHounds and 
Metallurgy in We Wire 114. 


In the review the Polar bear label is 
referred to as the handiwork of Nick 
Couldry in Oxford. This isan 



Nick and the address on them was 
Nick's address in Oxford (in fact, the 
label wasformed and is run by me). In 
short, all correspondence, requests 
for tapes, etc, should be sent to: 
Andy Hammond, Polar Bear 
Recordings, Flat B,1 Kensington 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex, IG1 3EJ 


don’t give up 

Can you please let me know howto 
getholdoftheThomas Koner CDs on 
Baroom(WelVrel 15)as my local 
shopswillthrowafitiflaskedthem. 
Also,couldyougivetheUK 
distributors' addresses (for labels 
reviewed)inSoundcheckratherthan 
addresses in the US, France, 
Germany, etc (I'd ask you about CD 
lengths too, but you seem set against 
such an idea?). 

Please can you give Ben Watson 
some sort of award for his statement 
re: Stock, Hausen & Walkman (We 
Wire! 15):"Only people who do not 


records were reviewed by people 
who were not terribly clever, 
perhaps, but who were real people 
with genuine loves and hates. 

Now we have Ben Watson (We 
Wire 115), sounding like a cocky 
student trying to impress his tutor. 
According to him, Charles Mingus's 
1959recordingof“BetterGitltln 
Your Soul’ has "none of the ecstatic 
peaks produced by Ellington or Ra 
(or later on by David Murray). Mingus 
cunningly orchestrates 
instrumentalists to charge into the 
music at different velocities and 
playing different keys—devices that 


value their own reactions or ideas will 
call Giving Up rubbish." Contributors 
to The Wire constantly come up with 
gibberish each month, butthis level 
of absurdity will take some beating! 
My sympathy lies with Blind Idiot God. 
Hywell Davies, W. Glamorgan 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 


soul destroying 

Once upon a time Charles Mingus 


London W1V3DF 



allowasmall ensemble to achievea 
'big band' sound—but never quite 
seems to reach true gospel 
turbulence. The romanticism swells 
or the swing accelerates in typically 
Mingus-like fashion, butyou keep 
feeling thatyou've been here before 
Ifsplainandstrongbutlacksthe 
intriguing magic—the address, the 
mystery,the overflow,the quirky 
creative sexy surprise—of say a 
Johnny Hodgesrhapsodyas 
programmed by Duke.’ 

Weallknowthe beady-eyed 
bullshitter in the pub, who somehow 
despite all the look-at-me 
loquaciousness, justsmisses the. 
point of everything. Butwe no more 
want him to review our favouhte 
recordings than to babysit our 

Carol Young, Leeds 


newport convention 

Re: Huggy Bear at Newport Try as 
we might, we cannot imagine how 
heckles of ’you're the best band 
eveC and "lessstructure in music* 
came to be construed as'fuckoff 
and ’getyourtitsouf (Letters, The 
Wire 113/ Perhaps the middle 
classes have some difficulty 
deciphering our regional accents? 
Chuck Death/Colin B. Horton, 
Gwent 


TheHuggy Bear correspondence's 


FREE! With the November issue: 

In collaboration with Radio Three, The Wire is proud 
to present a special 16 page colour supplement, a 
guide to this year's Huddersfield Contemporary 
Music festival, including an exclusive interview with 
theKronos Quartet. 











WEEkdAy hiqhliqkTS 

MONcky to (RidAy 

6pM-1 OpM I HeIen MayEew presents a NiqEdy seIecnon of jAzz sTANdARds 
ANd bAlUds; ElU FiTzqERAld, MeI Torme, Stan Getz, 

SoNNy RolliNs, Wes MoNTqoMERy, CoIeman HAwkiNS, 

Dexter GoRdoN ANd StanIey TurrentIne. 


1 0pm-2am I DAvid Freeman presents "AfTER Hours" foR tEe 

diSCERNiNq liSTENER: 

MilES DAvis, DukE ElliNqroN, Chick Corea, 

Pat MetEeny, Stan TRACEy, Courtney PiNE. 



WEEkENd hiqhliqkTS: 

SATURdAy 

2pM-5pM I Jazz '95: contemporary Jazz cEakt ANd Iatest 
| reIeases. 


suNdAys 


7 pM-1 OpM 


CAMpbEll BuRNAp PRESENTS dASSiC jAZZ, SWiNq ANd 
MAiNSTREAM: fROM CEarEe PARkER, 

Louis ARMSTRONq, Zoot SiMS, Fats WaIIer, 

DukE ElliNqTON, jAck TEAqARdEN ANd 
Bud Freeman. 


For a full pRoqRAMME scbEduls, WRiTE to Jazz FM, TEe Jazz 
House, 26 CastIereacE Street, LoNdoN, W1H 5YR. Or caII 
071 706 4100, duRiNq officE Eours. 
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